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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


3281. [Anon.] Post-war planning for psychology. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1943, 17, 82-86.—The re- 
ports of the American subcommittees on Survey and 
Planning for Psychology, and Learning and Training 
are discussed, and the possible development in Great 
Britain of similar services is considered and urged.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3282. Benedict, R. Franz Boas. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1943, 8, 223.—Obituary.—S. E. Asch (Brook- 
lyn). 

3283. Berkson, J. Experience with tests of sig- 
nificance: a reply to Professor R. A. Fisher. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1943, 38, 242-246.—This is a 
criticism of Fisher’s note on Berkson’s use of a par- 
ticular test of significance of linearity used on Fish- 
er’s data (see 17: 2245). Berkson restates his criti- 
cisms of the argument about the null hypothesis and 
and the small P value to disprove it. It is the au- 
thor’s opinion that the fallacy lies fundamentally in 
the argument’s not considering the alternative to the 
null hypothesis. A review is given of the application 
of Berkson’s work on the critical data under discus- 
sion between the author and R. A. Fisher.—T. G. 
Andrews (Barnard). 


3284. Britt, S. H. The Office of Psychological 
Personnel—report for the second six months. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1943, 40, 436-446.—This is a description 
of the specific activities of this office in the advance- 
ment of psychology as science and profession.— F. 
McKinney (Missouri). 

3285. Ezekiel, M. Comments. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1943, 38, 214-216.—This is an answer to 
Waugh’s criticism (see 17: 3296) of the general prac- 
tice of using only one regression equation as signifi- 
cant. Ezekiel holds that Waugh’s concept makes for 
definitely misleading results.—7. G. Andrews (Barn- 
ard). 

3286. Fontes, V. [Ed.] A crianca portuguesa 
(morfologia, psicologia, médico-pedagogia). Bole- 
tim do Instituto de Anténio Aurélio da Costa Fer- 
reira. Lisbon: Tipografia das Oficinas GrAficas da 
Imprésa Nacional de Publicidade. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
March 1942. Irregular. 

3287. Keller, O. G. Bronislaw K. Malinowski 
(1884-1942). Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 865.— 
Obituary.—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


3288. Margenau, H. Theory and scientific de- 
velopment. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 63-72.— 
Fundamental scientific theorizing is inseparable from 
all scientific pursuits. This emphasis “is perhaps 
untimely, since the practice in authoritarian coun- 


tries, followed by a war-born shift of attitude in 
even the democracies, has added glamor to one- 
sided, practical scientific endeavors. Let no human- 
ist fear, however, that this is a permanent change. 
For all science would stagnate without the benefit 
of theoretical and philosophical stimulation.”—EZ. 
Girden (Brooklyn). 

3289. Murphy, G. Psychology in the making of 
peace. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 132-140.— 
Psychologists cannot plan the peace, for they have 
yet to prove their value in administrative circles. 
But they should aid administrators in three ways: 
(1) Those familiar with the history, culture, and sub- 
cultures of the various nations should clarify our 
understanding of other peoples and point out how 
changes can be made acceptable to them, as well as 
discovering the direction in which our own people 
can be led. (2) Psychologists should integrate what 
is known about conferences and factors influencing 
acceptance or rejection of expert opinion. (3) They 
should extend research on public opinion and com- 
munication to assist the government in promoting 
and maintaining peace. Worldwide co-operative 
public-opinion studies should be started now.—C. 
M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3290. Raman, C. V. Newton and the history of 
optics. Curr. Sci., 1942, 11, 453-456. 


3291. Runes, D. D. [Ed.] Twentieth century 


philosophy: living schools of thought. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 571. $5.00.— 


This volume contains 22 chapters written by as 
many authors presenting separate aspects of cur- 
rent philosophy. Some of the topics are as fol- 
lows: ethics by J. H. Tufts; aesthetics, D. H. Parker; 
philosophy of science, V. F. Lenzen; phenomenology, 
M. Farber; the story of American realism, W. P. 
Montague; the development of American prag- 
matism, J. Dewey; dialectical materialism, J. Somer- 
ville; and philosophies of China, W. Chan.—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


3292. Schneider, A. A. The unity of the human 
person in the light of evidence from abnormal and 
dynamic psychology. Proc. Amer. Cathol. phil. Ass., 
1942, 18, 112-116.—Although the problems are re- 
lated, the philosophical problem of the unity of the 
human person is quite different from the psycho- 
logical problem of the unity of the personality. The 
human person is a metaphysical unity of body and 
soul. The unity of consciousness and personality is a 
functional unity. Phenomena of abnormal psychol- 
ogy are shown to be dissociation of function, rather 
than dissociation of being. The metaphysical unity 
of the person is thus not irreconcilable with data from 
abnormal psychology.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 
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3293-3304 


3293. Slater, P. The use of percentiles. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1943, 17, 73-81.—The author de- 
scribes the method of calculation of percentiles, their 
limiting function, limits to their accuracy, and their 
relationship to standard deviations in normal and 
other distributions, and compares percentiles with 
IQ’s. It is concluded that percentiles are the most 
desirable general terms for recording quantitative 
psychometric observations on any kind of group.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3294. Swineford, F., & Holzinger, K. J. Selected 
references on statistics, the theory of test construc- 
tion, and factor analysis. Sch. Rev., 1943, 51, 369- 
374.—The period covered is from April, 1942, to 
March, 1943, inclusive. Selections for the most part 
have been made from educational and psychological 
journals. 53 items are included.—R. C. Sirass- 
burger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

3295. Wallace, K.R. Francis Bacon on communi- 
cation and rhetoric, or, The art of applying reason to 
imagination for the better moving of the will. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. Pp. 286. $5.00. 

3296. Waugh, F. V. Choice of the dependent 
variable in regression analysis. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1943, 38, 210-214.—The author states that the 
usual method involves choosing as the dependent 
variable the one which is the result or effect, and, 
when cause and effect cannot be known, using out- 
side criteria. However, it is indicated that both 
regression equations are of use and have definite 
meaning, and the choice should not depend on cause 
and effect but simply on the question to be answered. 
The same theory is said to hold for relationships be- 
tween » variables, in which case each of the n re- 
gression equations has a definite meaning, the idea 
being that we may often wish to estimate the aver- 
age value of one or more of the causal variables 
needed to produce a stated result.—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

3297. Wilson, G. A. Reckoning with life. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. x + 311. 
$2.75.—This book presents the philosophy of life 
of the late author expressed in language easily un- 
derstood and not in the line of any traditional school 
of philosophy. Starting with a critical analysis of 
sense perception, he comes to the conclusion that 
there must be an independent reality whence comes 
the external control in sense perception. This 
ultimate real is a dynamic unity which transcends 
time and space and which acts in a way that is not 
mechanical but orderly and hence indicative of 
intelligence. The last part of the book deals with 
the problem of evil and the possibilities of human 
survival after death.—A. A. Rose (Smith College). 


[See also abstract 3370 ] 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 


3298. Belitzky, G.I. [On the conduction of im- 
pulses in the altered neuromuscular preparation. | 





NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Fiziol. Zh., S.S.S.R., 1941, 30, 297-307.—With 
German summary.—See Biol. Absir. 17: 15879. 


3299. Beritoff, I., Bregadze, A., & Tskipuridze, L. 
(Investigations in electroencephalography. I. On 
the 1 ation of the electrical activity of cerebral 
cortex in the cat.] Bull. Acad. Sci. Georg. SSR, 
1942, 3, 169-176.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 15942. 


3300. Burge, W. E. Muscular exercise, fatigue, 
and exhaustion in relation to brain potential. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 5.—Abstract. 


3301. Dempsey, E. W., & Morison, R. S. The 
electrical activity of a thalamocortical relay system. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1943, 138, 283-296.—‘‘Stimula- 
tion of sensory elements at any level in the medial 
lemniscus-internal capsule relay system is followed 
by responses of three types in the sensory cortex 
and ventrolateral thalamic nucleus: 1, a ‘primary’ 
response consisting of two positive and one negative 
deflection . . . which follow rapid frequencies of 
stimulation; 2, an ‘augmenting’ sensory response 
consisting of a positive and negative component 
. . «} 3, a ‘repetitive’ sensory response consisting of a 
train of potentials . . . which follows the primary 
response to a single stimulus and which fatigues 
quickly on repeated evocation.”” These types of 
response were separated from one another.—T. G. 
Andrews (Barnard). 

3302. Galambos, R. Inhibitory effects in audi- 
tory-nerve fibers. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1943, 2, 14.—Abstract. 

3303. Gesell, R., Hansen, E. T., & Worzniak, J. J. 
Humoral intermediation of nerve cell activation in 
the central nervous system. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1943, 138, 776-791.—Central neuro-humoral nerve 
cell activation was studied on the respiratory act of 
the dog. Acetylcholine produced hyperactivity of 
the respiratory center, and the effect varied with 
the concentration of the substance. ‘‘The activity 
produced was essentially a normal hyperpnea show- 
ing the characteristic series of changing and co- 
ordinated events . . . during a respiratory cycle.” 
It was concluded that neuro-architectural patterns 
rather than sensory patterns of impinging impulses 
exercise the dominant role in nervous integration. 
The authors propose that their conclusions from 
studies on the respiratory act are applicable to the 
central nervous system in general.—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

3304. Katzenelbogen, S., & Cohn, R. Electro- 
encephalographic studies in mute schizophrenic pa- 
tients before and after administration of sodium 
amytal. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 188-191.—No 
characteristic EEG pattern was found for 23 mute 
schizophrenic patients, but 20 of them responded 
similarly to the administration of sodium amytal by 
developing rhythmic 20 per second waves. Four 
of the 23 patients obtained transitory relief from 
mutism while under the drug. Since similar EEG 
changes occurred with or without resolution of 
mutism, these findings do not indicate a functional 
relationship between the electrocortical and clinical 
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effects of sodium amytal.—C. E. Henry (Western 
Reserve). 

3305. Kennard, M.A. Electroencephalograms of 
decorticate monkeys. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1943, 2, 26.—Abstract. 


3306. McCouch, G. P., Hughes, J., & Stewart, 
W. B. The monkey (Macaca mulatta) after hemi- 
section and subsequent transection of the spinal 
cord. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 
35—36.—Abstract. 

3307. Morison, R. S., & Dempsey, E.W. Mech- 
anism of thalamocortical augmentation and repeti- 
tion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1943, 138, 297-308.—The 
writers state that the data presented imply certain 
properties of the thalamocortical system which are 
discussed in diagram-form. The elements of the 
circuit diagram are regarded as symbolizing such 
physiological phenomena as the excitatory state, 
detonator action, and repetitiveness—T. G. An- 
drews (Barnard). 


3308. Obrador Alcalde, S. Algunos problemas 
funcionales de la regeneracién nerviosa. (Some 
functional problems of neural regeneration.) Ciencia, 
Méx., 1942, 3, 300-304.—Experimental studies of 
the structural and functional regeneration of neural 
processes tend to support the concept of specific 
energies. Regeneration occurs more readily in 
peripheral than in central areas. Inclusive restor- 
ation of function need not involve specific ana- 
tomical regeneration; much of the evidence supports 
Weiss’s theory of modulation. Adjustive capacity, 
which is “greater in higher centers in the form of 
acquired and compensatory responses, is restricted 
to the elaboration of new secondary structures, but 
cannot remodel or abolish the more basic primary 
mechanisms of coordination.”—H. D. Spoerl (Am- 
erican International College). 

3309. Rose, J. E., & Woolsey, C. N. Potential 
changes in the olfactory brain produced by electrical 
stimulation of the olfactory bulb. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 42.—Abstract. 


3310. Rowbotham, G. F. The pain pathways in 
migraine. Brit. med. J., 1942, 2, 685-687.—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

3311. Schwab, R. S. The application of electro- 
encephalography in the Navy in war time. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 68-73.—Abstract and discus- 
sion. 

3312. Thomas, J. E. Digestion and the nervous 
system; a review of the literature. Amer. J. digest. 
Dis., 1943, 10, 201-206. 

3313. Toman, J.E.P. The electroencephalogram 
during mental effort. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1943, 2, 49.—Abstract. 

3314. Vaughan, V. C., Ill, & Ledo, A. A. P. 
Electrocortical activity in cats with mesencephalic 
transections. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 
2, 51.—Abstract. 

3315. Walzl, E. M., & Woolsey, C. N. Cortical 
auditory areas of the monkey as determined by 
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electrical excitation of nerve fibers in the osseous 
lamina and by click stimulation. Fed. Proc. 
mer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 52.—Abstract. 
3316. Woolsey, C. N. A monkey which survived 
bilateral decortication for 161 days. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 56.—Abstract. 


3317. Woolsey, C. N. Bard, P. Motor per- 
formance of an adult Macaca mulatta following 
bilateral removal of areas4and6. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 55.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3371, 3379, 3557. ] 
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3318. Andrews, H.L. The effect of morphine and 
prostigmine methylsulfate on measurements of 
pain threshold J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 120, 525- 
527.—On the basis of experimentation with 20 
subjects ‘it appears that the combination morphine- 
prostigmine methylsulphate is not significantly more 
effective in raising the pain threshold than morphine 
alone and that the addition of prostigmine methy]l- 
sulphate does not appreciably change the rate at 
which tolerance is developed.”—D. A. Grant (Wis- 
consin). 

3319. Brouwer, J. E., & Jongbloed, J. [Change 
in binocular depth perception in older aviators. | 
Milit.-geneesk. Tijdschr., 1940, 29, 64 ff.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] Fifty subjects 
with normal visual acuity, normal muscle balance, 
and normal depth perception, as measured by the 
3-rod apparatus, were tested for depth perception 
over a period of 10-20 years (ages 20-45). While 
all subjects remained within the normal range, three 
quarters showed poorer results of depth perception 
with advanced age. At the same time acuity and 
muscle balance did not become worse. The depth 
perception results may be due to the fact that with 
advancing years the subjects probably concentrated 
less on the experimental task.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

3320. Chance, B. George Berkeley and “An 
essay towards a new theory of vision.” Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 29, 605-614.—Berkeley’s 
essay on vision was published when he was only 24 
years old. It represented “‘a psychologic analysis of 
visual perception, the purpose being to show that 
the act of seeing is an act of interpretation of what 
is before one in space, depending on conscious in- 
telligence and not on the observing of physiologic 
or optical phenomena.” Although individual state- 
ments in the essay are not all acceptable today, the 
general thesis is consonant with our modern point 
of view. Chance would welcome a collaboration of 
ophthalmologists, psychologists, and philosophers in 
interpreting this contribution of Berkeley’s.—M. R. 
Stoll (American Optical Company). 

3321. Craik, K. J. W. Specifications for dark 
adaptation tests. Brit. med. J., 1943, 1, 632-633.— 
Specifications for dark adaptation tests are dis- 
cussed, and it is pointed out that the standard 
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candle used in the Harman test for night vision 
varies considerably in candle power from time to 
time.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3322. Dimmick, F.L. Methodology in test prepa- 
ration. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 308-315.—A 
test of color blindness is of practical rather than 
theoretical significance. A dichotomy between 
“color-blind” and “normal” vision is commonly 
demanded of a test, despite the amply demonstrated 
fact that certain ‘‘color-blind” individuals are cap- 
able of adequate color judgments in normal life. 
In the use of any color vision test it is necessary to 
control with care certain stimulating conditions, 
such as size, position, order, adaptation level, num- 
ber and type of judgments, form of instructions, 
practice, and capacity level.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3323. Dworkin, S., Hawkins, J. E., Jr., Lurie, 
M.H., & Davis, H. The independence of the aural 
microphonic from auditory function. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 10-11.—Abstract. 

3324. Edridge-Green, F. W. The fundamental 
facts of vision and colour vision. Med. Pr., 1942, 
208, 365—367.—Structuro-functional relations in the 
eye are given. Differences between light sensation 
and color sensation are given and used to indicate 
difficulties of testing and classifying degrees of 
color-blindness. “There is no evidence of any tri- 
chromatic colour light- -perceiving apparatus _ 
there are numerous facts against this view.”—T. G 
Andrews (Barnard). 

3325. Edridge-Green, F. W. Physiology of colour 
vision. Nature, Lond., 1943, 151, 422.—An article 
by E. N. Willmer (see 17: 2627) is criticized: (1) there 
is no evidence that the rods are percipient elements; 
and (2) the rods are designated by overwhelming 
evidence as the neural agents sensitizing the film 
around the cones with visual purple. Examples of 
results obtained in experimentation on afterimages 
are given.—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

3326. Farnsworth, D. Description of a subject 
congenitally deficient in violet-yellow vision. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 350.—Abstract. 

3327. Ferree, C. E.. & Rand, G. Eye as a factor 
in wartime lighting. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 
29, 461-478.—Lighting for efficiency must combine 
elimination of glare with high visibility in the work- 
ing field. Arrangements which will facilitate black- 
ing-out while artificial illumination is maintained 
are fortunately similar to those required for visual 
comfort. Lighting fixtures designed to provide 
optimal conditions are described. A device per- 
mitting determination of best intensities and colors 
of light for specific situations is also described.— 
M. R. Stoll (American Optical Company). 

3328. Friedmann, H. The natural-history back- 
ground of camouflage. Smithson. Inst. War Backgr. 
Stud., 1942, No. 5.—This is a brochure of 17 pages 
and 27 half-tone plates, showing protective colora- 
tion in animals. The text discusses the disappearance 
of the animal against its background because of (1) 
obliterative shading and countershading; (2) color 
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resemblance in pattern between the animal and its 
background; (3) disruptive coloration which de- 
stroys the object-character of the animal; (4) con- 
structive shading which distorts depth perception or 
destroys object-character by separation of the animal 
into parts; (5) concealment of shadow in the back- 
ground; (6) resemblance of form where the animal's 
body or its parts are shaped to resemble natural 
objects in the background; and (7) disappearing 
colors as is the case of birds whose color patterns 
disappear on alighting.—Z. G. Boring (Harvard). 


3329. Gellhorn, E., & Hailman, H. The effect of 
anoxia on sense organs. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1943, 2, 122-126.—“‘Lowering of the oxygen 
tension impairs the function of the sense organs, the 
critical level being dependent on the degree of 
acclimatization. Anoxia acts largely through its 
effect on the synaptic nervous system of retina and 
brain. The parallelism between subjective (sensory) 
changes and alterations in brain potentials indicates 
that the former are based on functional changes of 
the retino-geniculate-striate system. In the case 
of non-visual functions such as perception of pressure 
and movements anoxia is believed to act on the 
central nervous system only, particularly on the 
cortex since subcortical reflexes are less sensitive to 
anoxia than are sensory functions.”"—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 


3330. Grebe, H. Zur Frage der Feldtauglichkeit 
bei Nachtblindheit. (The problem of suitability for 
combat duty in cases of night blindness.) Désch. 
Militérarst, 1940, 5, 456-457.—The regulation that 
cases of considerable night blindness are not ac- 
ceptable for combat duty does not give a clear 
definition of night blindness. Three cases are cited 
to show the significance of investigating the inci- 
dence of night blindness in the family of the subject 
for better evaluation of the seriousness of his own 
night blindness.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


3331. Harman, N. B. The measure of night 
vision. Brit. med. J., 1943, 1, 43.—The army test of 
night vision is criticized as being inexact because of 
apparatus variation. The disk spotting test is 
recommended. White disks on a black velvet back- 
ground 5 meters from a standard candle (i.e., in a 
light of 1/1075 cp.) can be counted by the average 
person. Varying the distance of the candle affords 
a relative notion of an individual's night vision.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3332. Hartridge, H. Physiology of colour vision. 
Nature, Lond., 1943, 151, 422.—Several experimental 
illustrations are cited which contradict some of the 
central ideas in Willmer’s theory (see 17: 2627).— 
R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

3333. Heinsius, E. Die verschiedenen Arten a 
Nachtblindheit und ihre praktische Bedeutung im 
Kriege. (The various forms of night blindness and 
their practical significance in war.) Dtsch. Mili- 
tdrarzt, 1940, 5, 449-456.—After a discussion of the 
facts of dark ‘adaptation, the methods of its investiga- 
tion, and its disorders, the author comments on its 
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significance in war. According to one estimate the 
incidence of defective dark adaptation during the 
last war was 15%. In the present war night blind- 
ness in German soldiers should remain at a minimum 
due to proper nutrition. Several incidents are 
briefly mentioned where night blindness caused acci- 
dents during the last war. Bibliography of 17 titles. 
—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

3334. Hope-Robertson, W. J. Night vision and 
night blindness. JN. Z. med. J., 1942, 41, 159-166.— 
The author discusses: (1) the importance of night 
vision during wartime; (2) dark adaptation and the 
structure, action, and distribution of visual purple 
and visual violet; (3) the practical aspects of the 
action of vitamin A with reference to visual purple 
and night vision and to individual differences; (4) 
the factors influencing night vision; and (5) the im- 
portance of measuring the individual’s night visual 
capacity.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

3335. Johnson, M.L. Degeneration and repair of 
the rat retina in avitaminosis A. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1943, 29, 793-810.—Histological studies of 
the retinas of rats suffering from severe vitamin A 
deficiencies show that only a general edema is 
present at first, but when the avitaminosis is pro- 
longed, degeneration begins in the visual cells and 
progresses through the outer nuclear layer, the 
pigmented epithelium, the outer molecular layer, 
and the inner nuclear layer, in that order. When the 
outer segments only of the rods show degenerative 
changes, a remarkable degree of repair is observable 
after 24 hours of vitamin A therapy, and practically 
complete recovery is found after 3-4 weeks of 
therapy. Outer segments of rods, and possibly 
inner segments too, which have completely de- 
generated, regenerate after 10-15 weeks of therapy. 
When the nuclear layers are involved, damage may 
be irreparable. These findings indicate an explana- 
tion for the diversity of results in studies of human 
and bovine dietary night blindness —M. R. Stoll 
(American Optical Company). 

3336. Judd, D. B. Facts of color-blindness. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 294-307.—A considerable 
literature on color blindness appeared between the 
years of 1684 and 1855. By the latter date the chief 
qualitative facts had been observed and recorded by 
Dalton, Helmholtz, Maxwell and others. Since then, 
more quantitative observations and a more detailed 
system of classification have appeared. The modern 
classification is based upon the reported appearance 
of an equal-energy spectrum, together with a de- 
termination of the wavelength of maximum lu- 
minosity and the wavelength of neutral points in 
that spectrum. Congenital color blindness, a sex- 
linked characteristic, is found in about 8% of men 
and 0.4% of women. Total color blindness, a rare 
condition, is perhaps a simple recessive characteristic. 
Color blindness may also result from various poisons 
or diseases of the central nervous system. The color 
confusions of each type of red-green blindness have 
been charted on the conventional ICI chromaticity 
diagram.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 
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3337. Judd, D. B. Standard response functions 
for protanopic and deuteranopic vision. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1943, 33, 351.—Abstract. 

3338. Kelly, K. L. Color designations for lights. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 349-350.—Abstract. 

3339. Kravkov, S. V. [Optic physiology in the 
U.S.S.R. for the past 25 years. | Vestn. Oftal., 1942, 
21, No. 6, 42-55. 

3340. Linksz, A. Designation of visual acuity. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 29, 662.—Since mili- 
tary services denote visual acuity by the distance at 
which letters subtending 5’ at 20 feet can be read, 
recording the data as 15/20, 12/20, etc., it is desirable 
to have a quick method of converting the usual 
designation, in which the numerator is always 20, 
into thisform. This is accomplished by dividing 400 
by the denominator. The quotient is the numerator 
for the form in which 20 is always the denominator.— 
M. R. Stoll (American Optical Company). 

3341. Miles, W. R. Red goggles for producing 
dark adaptation. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1943, 2, 109-115.—The author describes the con- 
struction of red goggles and presents experimental 
data on the course of dark adaptation with and with- 
out the goggles. ‘‘After light adapting the eye in a 
standard manner and wearing the red goggles in a 
lighted room (5 ml) for 25 min., it was found that the 
brightness thresholds were as low or lower than 
when the subjects had been in complete darkness for 
the entire period.” The intermittent use of the 
goggles gave threshold curves as low or lower than 
those secured with the subjects in complete darkness 
for the entire period. Deep red light seems to in- 
crease the rate of dark adaptation during the first 
30 min.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3342. Moon, P. Analytic approximation of stand- 
ard trichromatic data. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 
351.—Abstract. 

3343. Mueller, W. The otoscopic picture in deaf- 
ness. Ann. Otol., eic., St Louis, 1943, 52, 20-24.— 
“The work carried on by the Winthrop Foundation 
for the study of deafness up to May 1, 1942, entailed 
the physical examination of 689 patients. This 
report deals with the otoscopic findings with special 
regard to their correlation with the histories ob- 
tained and with the results of the audiometric ex- 
aminations. A description of the otoscopic picture 
in health and in deafness is given. The data obtained 
aid greatly in the classification of patients with 
idiopathic deafness. The appearance of the ear 
drum may at times tell us nothing of the type or 
the severity of the hearing loss."—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

3344. Murray, E. Evolution of color vision tests. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 316-334.—Color vision 
was first tested by the sorting of colored objects; 
next, by matching (Holmgren wool skeins); and 
more recently, by pseudo-isochromatic plates of the 
“vanishing pattern” type. The following recom- 
mendations are advanced for the future testing of 
color vision: (1) The solar, rather than the equal- 
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energy spectrum, should be the basis for arriving at 
test colors. (2) The test should not be based upon 
purely theoretical treatments of color blindness, but 
rather should reflect findings of carefully controlled 
research on large populations of individuals. (3) 
There should be one edition of the tests copyrighted 
and controlled by the government for military use 
and a second edition for commercial and educational 
use. (4) Several tests should be applied before 
classifying an individual as definitely color-blind. 
(5) These tests should specify the class of color 
blindness in which the person belongs by virtue of 
threshold and discrimination measures. (6) A 
comprehensive survey of school children should be 
made in order to disclose the extent of hereditary 
transmission and the effect of remedial measures.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3345. Newhall, S. M., Nickerson, D., & Judd, D. 
B. Final report of the O.S.A. Subcommittee on the 
Spacing of the Munsell Colors. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1943, 33, 349.—Abstract. 


3346. Nickerson, D., & Newhall, S. M. A 
psychological color solid. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 
33, 349.—Abstract. 


3347. Russell, D. H. Note on a new theory about 
visual functioning and reading disabilities. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1943, 34, 115-120.—Visual disabilities and 
poor reading may exist not in a cause-and-effect 
relationship, but as interacting factors. Many 
visual dysfunctions are learned and many are caused 
by fatigue, as when adjustments for convergence and 
accommodation are incompatible. It is important 
that when the eyes are examined they should be 
studied in motion. In prescribing therapy and cor- 
rections for visual functioning many factors must be 
considered. There should be further investigation 
of ‘poor reading habits and skills as possible causes 
of certain visual defects.""—EZ. B. Mallory (Wel- 
lesley). 

3348. Sattler, C. H., & Kaiser, J. Berufswahl 
und Auge. Mit Vorschriften tiber die Anforder- 
ungen an das Auge bei der Einstellung in ver- 
schiedene Berufe. (Vocational choice and the eye. 
With regulations regarding visual requirements of 
various vocations.) (2nd ed.) Stuttgart: Enke, 1940. 
Pp. xi + 79. RM 6. 

3349. Sattler, D. G. Absence of local sign in 
visceral responses to pain. J. Neurophysiol., 1942, 
5, 417-422.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 15939. . 

3350. Spencer, D. E. Inclusion of visual adapta- 
tion in a metric for color space. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1943, 33, 349.—Abstract. 

3351. Yudkin, J.. & Ferguson, A. A critique of 
the Bishop Harman test for night vision. Brit. med. 
J., 1943, 1, 633-634.—“An investigation of the 
Bishop Harman apparatus has been made with a 
view to determining its efficacy as an instrument for 
the measurement of dark adaptation. It has been 
shown that, besides having many theoretical objec- 
tions, the test is in practice unsatisfactory compared 
with well-standardized apparatus, since other factors 
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as well as dark adaptation are involved.”—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 


[See also abstracts 3290, 3297, 3383, 3387, 3536, 
3537, 3541, 3551. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


3352. Buck, N. M., & Ojemann, R. H. The rela- 
tion between ability in scientific thinking and be- 
havior in situations involving choice. J. exp. Educ., 
1942, 11, 215-219.—When a group of 23 adolescents 
were tested, a correlation of only .31 was found 
between scores for thinking ability and scores for 
the use of critical thinking in practical behavior. 
The Luria test for evidences of emotional conflicts, 
sections of the Sheviakov and Friedberg Interest 
Inventory, and interview questions suggested by 
Vernon regarding the subjects’ hierarchy of wants 
were also administered. It was found that the dis- 
crepancy between an individual's success in abstract 
thinking and his success in the behavior situations 
was related not to interests or emotional conflicts 
but to his purpose score, i.e., the presence or absence 
of a well-formed plan and an appreciation of careful 
work in reaching the goal.—E. B. Mallory (Wel- 
lesley). 

3353. Bumstead, A. P. Finding the best method 
for memorizing. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 110-114. 
—The experience of 150 college students is sum- 
marized in a table showing the number of readings 
necessary for memorizing selections of poetry or 
prose of various lengths, when study-periods (includ- 
ing 1 to 4 readings) are spaced at intervals of from 
0 to 192 hours. Massed learning requires a greater 
number of readings than spaced learning, but the 
differences in elapsed time must be considered when 
determining which method will, for a given case, be 
superior.—E£. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


3354. Cameron, D. E. Impairment of the reten- 
tion phase of remembering. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 
17, 395—404.—This is a discussion of the problem of 
disturbances of remembering which occur in the 
aged. It is pointed out that such disorders of mem- 
ory exert a profound influence on the total behavior 
of the individual. The difficulty is met. through the 
development of compensatory mechanisms. At- 
tempts to limit memory impairment by means of 
increasing cerebral O,; utilization were unsuccessful. 
—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 


3355. Gellhorn, E., & Minatoya H. Further 
studies on the influence of insulin coma on condi- 
tioned reactions in rats. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1943, 2, 15.—Abstract. } 

3356. Gellhorn, E., & Seese, K. The effect of 
insulin coma on differentiated conditioned reactions 
of the rat. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 
15.—Abstract. 
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3357. Gillman, J. Toe-sucking in baboons: a 
consideration of some of the factors responsible for 
this habit. J. Mammal., 1941, 22, 395-402.—Toe- 
sucking, observed in two baby baboons, one breast- 
fed and one bottle-fed, is accounted for by four 
factors: the tendency to bite and suck, the contact 
of sensitive lips with smooth objects, hunger, and 
the freedom of hands and feet that are normally 
used in breast-seeking movements. In older baby 
baboons, the habit is provoked by loud and sudden 
noises, frustration, boredom, anger, and hunger. 
Comparisons are drawn with the habit in the human 
infant.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 

3358. Harris, J.D. Habituatory response decre- 
ment in the intact organism. Psychol: Bull., 1943, 
40, 385-422.—This paper discusses the conditions 
under which habituation appears over wide ranges 
of organism and stimulation. The phenomenon is 
considered a fundamental type of response decre- 
ment, probably not essentially different from ‘‘true”’ 
learning. A review of the literature reveals a strik- 
ing similarity throughout the phylogenetic range. 
Its appearance in lower organisms shows its inde- 
pendence of any particular structure. With increases 
in morphological organization, habituation becomes 
less dependent upon stimulus intensity and number 
of stimuli, and it is less controlled by a restricted 
temporal pattern of stimulation. Habituation in 
the vertebrate proves qualitatively no different from 
that in the lower forms. Indices of habituation 
when plotted as a function of time follow a course 
which is rapid at first, then progressively slower. 
The universality of this marks it as a distinguishing 
characteristic of the phenomenon. This decrement 
is the result of external and internal conditions. 
The external conditions reveal certain similarities 
and bases for generalization; the internal conditions 
are as yet an open question. Bibliography of 123 
titles.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 

3359. Smith, M. Occupations of eminent men. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 52-62.—“‘Notwithstand- 
ing some differences between the sexes and between 
countries, it is apparent that there are rather uni- 
formly superior chances for recognition for persons 
in the professional occupations, followed in order by 
government and military affairs, business, agri- 
culture and the clerical occupations, while other 
occupations offer practically no chances for eminence 
for the average individual who remains within them.” 
“So far as our knowledge goes, there is close agree- 
ment between the judgments of superiority of occu- 
pational status and the occupational distribution of 
prominent persons.’’—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

3360. Strelcov, V. V., & Tarasenko, V. M.. [Con- 
ditional reflex changes in renal function in man in 
the low-pressure chamber. ] Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. 
URSS, 1942, 14, 53. 

3361. Weinstein, B. The evolution of symbolic 
behavior in rhesus monkeys: color cat 
Summ. doct. Diss. Univ. Wis., 1942, 7, 154-156.— 
Rhesus monkeys were tested for ability in color 
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categorizing using matching-from-sample and sort- 
ing problem techniques. An attempt was made to 
“analyze experimentally the stimulus-response fac- 
tors in behavior which can be characterized as 
intelligent.” It was concluded that rhesus monkeys 
can be trained in problem solving performances 
analogous to those required in human intelligence 
tests.— F. A. Beach (American Museum of Natural 
History). 


[See ne abstracts 3313, 3412, 3422, 3587, 3601, 
3617. 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


3362. Armstrong, E. A. Bird display; an intro- 
duction to the study of bird psychology. New York, 
Cambridge: Macmillan, Cambridge University Press, 
1942. Pp. xiv + 381. $5.50.—This book is de- 
voted to the subject of field ornithology; its primary 
emphasis is on behavioral patterns common to 
many groups of birds. Among the patterns most 
fully treated are: (1) ceremonial acts of greeting, 
courting, nesting, feeding, and other nuptial routines; 
(2) disablement reactions and feigned trance-like, 
protective states; (3) expressive movements assumed 
to be related to emotional states; (4) adornment dis- 
plays, stereotyped acts of limited scope (e.g., gaping, 
bowing, wing flutter, etc.) and complicated dance- 
like steps; (5) acts which create and maintain hier- 
archies of dominance and submission in related 
groups; and (6) choice and defense of territorial sites. 
The final chapter (XIX) correlates scientific studies 
dealing with psychological and physiological aspects 
of motivation of the innate and learned reaction 
patterns.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

3363. Ashburner, R., Lucas, R., & McGeorge, J. 
Driving under the influence. Med. J. Aust., 1942, 
Part 1, 102-108.—As no single sign pathognomonic 
of alcoholic intoxication exists, the correct diagnosis 
must result from a consideration of breath odor, 
general demeanor, gait, speech, and the performance 
of acts requiring good coordination.—A. Weider 
(N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


3364. Bickers, W. Primary dysmenorrhea. Sth. 
med. J., Bgham, 1943, 36, 192-198.—The normal 
and the dysmenorrheic patient have been compared 
according to general body structure, psychic factors, 
age, family history, menstrual regularity, endocrine 
status, anatomy of the uterus, histology of the 
uterus, and myometrial physiology. The results 
show that the only difference in the two groups is the 
consistent alteration in the myometrial physiology 
in the dysmenorrheic uterus. Kymographic tracings 
are presented in which myometrial spasm is demon- 
strated in the dysmenorrhea group. Furthermore, 
estrogen, progesterone, and testosterone do not alter 
the pattern of uterine motility in the human uterus. 
—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


3365. Carlson, A. J. The older worker. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 5-11.—‘A civilization, a 
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social or an economic system, that discards men and 
women of 50 or 60 as no longer a link in the chain 
of human labor . . . [is] thoroughly unbiologic, 
thoroughly wasteful and thoroughly cruel and in- 
human to our fellowmen at the later decades of life.” 
“Tasks for which men and women past 50, 60 and 70 
are thoroughly capable lie all around us like moun- 
tains, but we do not use them.” 50 years hence, 15% 
of the population will be over 65 years of age and 
the problem then will be even more pressing.—E. 
Girden (Brooklyn). 

3366. Flory, C. D., & Gilbert, J. The effects of 
benzedrine sulphate and caffeine citrate on the 
efficiency of college students. J. appl. Psychol., 
1943, 27, 121-134.—An early experiment failed to 
show significant effects of benzedrine sulphate on 
group means on reading, multiplying, and analogies 
scores. Subjective reports from both drugged and 
non-drugged subjects indicated widely varying sub- 
jective effects and the influence of suggestion. 129 
students were divided into 3 groups equated for 
intelligence and sex. At the beginning of a two-hour 
period one group was given 15 mg. of benzedrine 
sulphate, another group 5 grains of caffeine citrate, 
and a third a sugar capsule. All were tested during 
the 2 hours on three 10-second trials in tapping, a 
reading test, a vocabulary test, and an analogies 
test. Among the conclusions reached are the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The experimental evidence to date concerning 
the effect of benzedrine sulphate and caffeine citrate 
on human efficiency is conflicting.’’ ‘‘When college 
students are unaware of the contents of the pills 
administered and when they are told that each pill 
should be stimulating, the non-drugged group seems 
to improve practically as much as the benzedrine and 
the caffeine groups.”” ‘Reported clearness of think- 
ing and rapidity of work are not substantiated by the 
group results." —G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


3367. Foltz, E. E., Barborka, C. J., & Ivy, A. C. 
Influence of diet deficient in the vitamin B complex 
on work output of trained subjects. J. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1943, 121, 1411.—Four trained subjects showed 
decreased performance on the bicycle ergometer 
during a period when they were fed diets deficient 
in thiamine and riboflavin. No other objective 
evidences of vitamin deficiency were detected save 
for a slight increase in irritability——D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3368. Gerson, M.B. Some aspects of the problem 
of fatigue. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1943, 156, 341-344; 
367-—368.—A review of the literature is offered to 
show that fatigue is symptomatic of a general dis- 
turbance of metabolism, and is manifested by altera- 
tions of the glycogen supply, the oxygen supply, 
oxidative processes, heat radiation, blood supply, 
and vasomotor activity and in the transformation 
and elimination of waste products. Logical therapy 
for fatigue requires an over-abundance of the mineral 
salts of the potassium group in the diet, prompt and 
unimpeded excretory activity, and a minimum of fat 
and protein in the diet to reduce oxygen requirement 
and to prevent the accumulation of fatty and 
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amino acids. 35-item bibliography.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

3369. Gesell, R., & Finerty, J. A possibility of an 
axone reflex originating at the motor end plate of 
striated muscle. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1943, 2, 16.—Abstract. 


3370. Grant, W.T. The Romberg test; a graphic 
method of recording disturbances of equilibrium. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1943, 8, 25—30.—A 
light board, supported by 2 horizontal arms, can be 
clamped to a door held rigidly open or to any other 
suitable upright fixture. When a sheet of paper has 
been affixed to the board; a special lightweight pen 
attached to the subject’s head, and the subject 
properly placed under the board, tracings can be 
made of the swaying movements which occur. In 
use, at least 2 records have been taken for each sub- 
ject: 1 with the eyes open and 1 with the eyes closed, 
each lasting for 30 sec. Records can be partially 
quantified by finding the diameter of the smallest 
circles which will completely enclose them.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

3371. Guerra Perez-Carral, F. The action of 
benzol on certain central nervous regulating mecha- 
nisms. J. Pharmacol., 1943, 77, 336-342.—The 
effects of inhalation of benzol on certain sympathetic 
reactions and temperature regulation, together with 
the characteristic shivering and panting, were studied 
in rabbits and dogs. The findings indicate that 
benzol has a specific central action on a zone of 
integration for these reflexes, influenced through 
the hypothalamus.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3372. Hales, H. The treatment of alcoholism, 
with a theory as to its cause. Med. Pr., 1943, 209, 
123-127.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


3373. Hitchcock, H. B., & Reynolds, K. Homing 
experiments with the little brown bat, Myotis luci- 
fugus lucifugus (Le Conte). J. Mammial., 1942, 23, 
258—267.—Little brown bats from two colonies were 
released in August, 68 and 76 miles from home. Six 
nights later a number of recoveries were made in the 
home colonies, and others occurred within the next 
two summers. Two bats were caught in foreign 
colonies from 3 to 10 miles from home, neither being 
on the direct route. In a later experiment, bats 
were released 180 and 70 miles from their home roost, 
and recoveries were made in foreign colonies in a 
terrain that lacked topographical features which 
could have served as a guide to homecomers. When 
control bats were released about 3 miles from home, 
not as many were recovered in the home roost as 
when the releases were made at distances of 70 miles 
or more.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 


3374. Horvath, S. M., Dill, D. B., & Corwin, W. 
Effects on man of severe oxygen lack. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1943, 138, 659-668.—Schizophrenic pa- 
tients were subjected to severe anoxia over a period 
of several minutes either up to or through the point 
of unconsciousness. The anoxia produced no bene- 
ficial effects on these patients nor any lasting harmful 
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effects on the central nervous system. “It should be 
possible to descend with an opened parachute from 
31,000 feet altitude without oxygen equipment 
with no ill effects from anoxia.”—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

3375. Kipfer, R. Das psychische Verhalten des 
Tuberkulosen. (The psychological behavior of the 
tubercular patient.) Gegen d. Tuberk., 1943, 1-5. 


3376. Lynn, J.G., & Lynn, D.R. Smile and hand 
dominance in relation to basic modes of adaptation. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 250—276.—Nurses 
rated 82 cooperative psychotic and neurotic patients 
on four A-Z traits of ascendance, belligerence, inde- 
pendence of authority, and initiative. Smiledness 
was reliably measured with the facial cinerecorder 
and compared with standard measures of hand-, 
foot-, and eye-laterality. Quantitative results con- 
firm the conclusions of the 1937 study of normal 
subjects. The kind of hand-smile laterality is re- 
lated to A-Z trait ratings. The degree of smile 
laterality correlates .60 with degree of A or Z be- 
havior.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3377. Macht, M. B. A hitherto unreported spinal 
reflex of the cat. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1943, 2, 32.—Abstract. 


3378. Milhorat, A. T., Small, S. M., Doty, E. J., 
& Bartels, W. E. Probable mechanism by which 
somatic changes in certain emotional states are 
mediated. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol. N. Y., 1943, 53, 
23-25.—A loop of intestine from adult rabbit was 
suspended in physiological solution, attached to a 
recording lever so that its contractions could be re- 
corded. Blood from agitated psychiatric patients 
was added to the solution. Blood from normal indi- 
viduals served as control. The blood from the pa- 
tients altered the rhythmic contractions of muscle 
and reduced the amplitude of contractions because of 
incomplete relaxation. These were not the simple 
effects from using adrenalin, and the nature of the 
substance producing the result is unknown.—H. 
Peak (Tiffany Foundation). 


3379. Rosen, S. Naso-genital relationship. J. 
Mt Sinai Hosp. N. Y., 1942, 9, 755-760.—The 
author presents evidence from the literature to show 
the intimate physiological relationships between the 
reproductive system and the nasal erectile tissue, 
between the naso-genital mechanism and dysmenor- 
rhea, and between epistaxis and menstruation and 
pregnancy. Experimentation allows him to conclude 
“there is a continuous nerve pathway from the Vidian 
ganglion to the sheath of and probably to the sub- 
stance of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis . . . we 
then have an uninterrupted nervous pathway from 
the nasal mucosa to the anterior lobe of the hypo- 
physis. . . .”—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College 
Clinic). 

3380. Rotondo, H. Fenomenologia de la in- 
toxicaci6én mescalinica y an4lisis funcional del pensa- 
miento en su decurso. (Phenomenology of mescaline 
intoxication and functional analysis of thought dur- 
ing its course.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1943, 6, 
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58-142.—In 3 cases of intoxication from ingestion of 
mescaline sulphate the principal introspective results 
showed close analogies with the course of the schizo- 
phrenic consciousness as presented by Zucker. A 
basic perceptual disorder was the inability to form 
adequate gestalten; on the expressive side this corre- 
sponded to distortion of “intentionality.” Visual 
and auditory thresholds'*were lowered, while other 
senses were restricted. Complete introspective pro- 
tocols for the course of intoxication in the subjects 
(medical students) are given, together with an ex- 
tensive bibliography covering various phases of the 
a is D. Spoerl (American International Col- 
ege). 

3381. Silver, M. L., & Bean, G. B., & Steinhaus, 
A.H. Anew method for determining relative tension 
and resilience of human muscles. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 45.—Abstract. 

3382. Silver, M. L., & Kelso, A., & Steinhaus, A. 
H. Some observations on tension and resilience in 
stretched and contracted human muscles. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 45-46.—Ab- 
stract. 

3383. Steinhaus, A. H., & Kelso, A. Improver 
ment of muscular co-ordination and visual functions 
by cold hip baths. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1943, 2, 47-48.—Abstract. 


3384. Thouless, R. H. Human instincts. 
ture, Lond., 1943, 151, 489. 


3385. Wolf, S., & Wolff, H. G. Evidence on the 
genesis of peptic ulcerin man. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1942, 120, 670-675.—A patient with a large gastric 
fistula, the mucosa being visible, was studied for 
factors in the genesis and persistence of tissue dam- 
age. Emotions of fear and sadness were accompanied 
by pallor of the mucosa and inhibition of acid secre- 
tion. Anxiety, hostility, and resentment were ac- 
companied by increased acid secretion, hypermotility 
and hyperemia of the mucosa. These emotions were 
often associated with reports of heartburn and ab- 
dominal pain. Prolonged exposure of a small eroded 
surface of the mucous membrane to acid gastric juice 
resulted in formation of a chronic ulcer. The mucus 
layer lining the stomach permits healing of small 
lesions. Lack of such protection in the duodenal 
cap may explain the higher incidence of chronic 
ulceration in this region.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3386. Woolsey, C. N., & Goodwin, R. A., Jr. A 
study of placing and hopping reactions in children. 
Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 56.— 
Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3300, 3301, 3302, 3303, 3306, 
3312, 3318, 3319, 3330, 3355, 3356, 3357, 3435, 
i 3452, 3457, 3504, 3534, 3539, 3557, 
3558. 
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3387. Allen, I. M. Spontaneous sensory phe- 
nomena of various types with organic lesions of the 
brain. N. Z. med. J., 1943, 42, 20-23.—The author 
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examines many definitions of the term hallucination 
and concludes that the term represents an opinion. 
The contradictory views of the pathogenesis of hal- 
lucination are reviewed. Spontaneous sensations 
(hallucinations) were found to be uncommon but 
are more often with tumor than with cerebrovascular 
disease. They are more common when the lesion 
is placed where it may involve sensory paths, and 
the type of hallucination corresponds to the type of 
affected sensory path.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


3388. Bergler, E. One of the neurotic reactions 
accompanying the collapse of the “basic fantasy.” 
Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 535-542.—Clinical ex- 
amples are presented to demonstrate that everyone 
has two sets of basic fantasies, the internal set and 
the external set. The former consists of unconscious 
wishes and defense mechanisms and is unconsciously 
determined. The latter consists of both unconscious 
and conscious elements. Their significance for psy- 
choanalysis is discussed —G. W. Kisker (U. S. 
Army). 

3389. Bonaparte,M. Der Mythus vom Wein der 
Indendantur. (Myth of the wine of the soldiers’ 
mess.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1941, 26, 220-231. 
—In 1939-1940 a report swept through the French, 
German and Polish armies that the wine (or coffee) 
ration was drugged in order to render the soldiers 
impotent. Diminished potency was an undisputed 
fact. Among primitives sexual abstinence before 
war is considered to confer magical fighting powers 
and prevent revenge by the spirits of the slain. 
Among modern soldiers the tabu, repressed into 
the unconscious, returns as an inhibition projected 
on external powers. It derives ultimately from the 
sons’ anxiety before the primary father, the proto- 
type of all enemies. They win the right to conquer 
him only by first bringing a sacrifice, and their most 
prized offering is temporary castration. Abstinence 
is also a kind of homosexual bond among brother 
soldiers. The wine myth also refers to the primitive 
ritual atonement and purification for murder in 
general, but carried out before the act. Sexual 
license of the victors represents possession of the 
women after the parricide; and of the vanquished, 
assertion of their masculinity —M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 


3390. Federn, P. Psychoanalysis of psychoses. 
Part II. Transference. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 
246-257.—The various aspects of the problem of 
transference during psychvanalysis are discussed. 
Early writers were wrong in concluding that the 
psychotic patient forms no transference. It is 
necessary for the analyst to nourish the positive 
transference of psychotics, as it affords an oppor- 
tunity to preserve influence and to help the patients 
to regain control of their psychotic reactions. The 
experience of good transference is the principal 
normal reality for the psychotic. Certain practical 
problems arising from psychotic transference are 
considered.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 
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3391, Federn, P. Psychoanalysis of choses. 
Part Ill. The wr pa process. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1943, 17, 470-487.—The object of the psy- 
choanalysis of the psychotic is to restore the normal 
narcissistic cathexes to the ego. It is the reverse 
percene by which the narcissistic cathexes are lost 

y the psychotic process. A variety of practical 
analytic problems are discussed in the light of the 
author’s systematic interpretations —G. W. Kisker 
(U. S. Army). 


3392. Feldman, S. Interpretation of a typical 
dream: finding money. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 
423—425.—This is a brief discussion of the psycho- 
analytic implications of the dream of finding money. 
Two cases are mentioned in which identical dreams 
were reported. A basic relationship exists between 
money, anxiety and death—G. W. Kisker (U. S. 
Army). 

3393. Freud, S. Entwurf zu einem Brief an 
Thomas Mann von Sigm. Freud. [1936] (Sketch 
of a letter by Freud to Thomas Mann.) Int. Z. 
Psychoanal. Imago, 1941, 26, 217-219.—Freud asks 
Mann whether his Joseph represents a historical 
character or a fantasy betraying the secret demonic 
motor behind a complex life. Freud develops the 
idea (not too seriously) that Napoleon was the char- 
acter intended. He was the second son, and in 
Corsica the precedence of the oldest is guarded 
jealously. Napoleon overcompensated for his pri- 
mary hate toward his rival, but millions paid for his 
repressed aggression. He wasdevoted to his mother, 
carried the family responsibility after his father’s 
death, and married a widow, Josephine. The closest 
mythological Joseph identification appears in his 
expedition into Egypt, which was not politically 
justified, but represented the rationalization of a 
fantasy to appear great among his brothers. This 
purpose was realized later in Europe. Then he 
became untrue to his myth, was guided by real- 
istic considerations, and the great destroyer worked 
his own destruction, a kind of self-punishment for his 
rejection of Josephine and regression to his original 
hate against his brother Joseph.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


3394. Hermann, I. 
Schamgefiihl. 1. Das Anklammerungssyndrom. 
(Clinging, fire, modesty. 1. The clinging syndrome.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1941, 26, 252-273.— 
Hermann discusses the components and ramifications 
of the clinging syndrome and their cultural-historical 
manifestations, and brings out the possible relation- 
ships of ego-functions to the syndrome. The aspects 
of the syndrome are clinging, the first manifestation 
of love toward the mother; hiding; seeking, the un- 
differentiated basis for object-love; separation; and 
forcible removal, kidnapping. The seeking and 
hiding reflexes develop as a reaction to separation, 
and related to this is the kidnapping trauma. Among 
the cultural manifestations reviewed are: prevention 
of clinging by swaddling clothes; the Egyptian ka as 
a stabilization of the dual relationship; exposure of 
the newborn; child gods as idealizations of aban- 
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doned or kidnapped children; and children’s games. 
As to the reflection of ego and superego organization 
in the syndrome, the ego develops only in closest 
relation to the id, the unorganized psyche feeling 
itself in dual unity. The separation tendency is 
manifest in defense mechanisms. The superego 
opposes the clinging of the ego and aggressively 
seeks the ideal—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3395. Murphy, G., & Dale, L. A. Concentration 
versus relaxation in relation to telepathy. J. Amer. 
Soc. psych. Res., 1943, 37, 2-15.—An examination is 
made of the alleged contradiction in results of those 
telepathy tests which seem to show on one hand that 
intense, strenuous concentration is best for the task, 
and those which, on the other hand, point to relaxed, 
sleep-like passivity as producing the best results. 
Various investigations are examined, including Dr. 
Carl Bruck’s untranslated experiments. The authors 
suggest that the apparent contradiction has arisen 
from failure of experimenters to define terms con- 
cisely. The two most important factors in making 
contact with another mind seem to be a need to 
make contact and freedom from conscious inter- 
ference. Volition and concentration enter in only 
in so far as they are able to free the subconscious 
processes. In some subjects concentration may 
serve only to focus the normal perception; others 
may learn to use their conscious processes to free and 
stimulate their subconscious processes and desires 
for contact with other minds.—B. M. Humphrey 
(Duke). 

3396. Thurmond, C. J. Last thoughts before 
drowning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, No. 2, 
Suppl., 165-184.—A 19-year-old good swimmer, 
jumping the breakers on a cold winter day, was swept 
out by undertow and outgoing tide. After three 
hours he struggled to shore and was picked up ex- 
hausted and delirious. His delirious remarks during 
the night were recorded verbatim by a college friend 
and are presented here with explanations added by 
questioning the victim after he recovered.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 


[See also abstracts 3412, 3419, 3426, 3451, 3467, 
3500, 3513, 3514, 3516, 3619. | 
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3397. Abbott, W. D., Due, F. O., & Nosik, W. A. 
Subdural hematoma and effusion as a result of blast 
injuries. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1943, 121, 739-741.— 
In spite of the usually negative neurologic findings, 
subdural hematoma and effusion can frequently be 
diagnosed by psychiatric examination and psycho- 
logical testing. In contrast to psychoneurotic pa- 
tients, subdural patients exhibit “‘dull’’ facial ex- 
pressions and lack of “push” even with reference to 
their complaints. On psychological tests, slow re- 
sponse times, poor concentration, and rage reactions 
when confronted with failure point to the organic 
condition. The Rorschach responses show lowered 
productivity, popular, ‘‘easy,”’ whole responses, little 
attention to detail and no particular color shock. 
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The Shipley-Hartford Retreat Test is recommended 
as effective in diagnosing subdural hematoma or 
effusion, particularly when the frontal lobe is in- 
volved.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3398. [Anon.] School of military neuropsy- 
chiatry. War Med., Chicago, 1943, 3, 562.—The 
Neuropsychiatric Branch of the Surgeon General's 
Office announces the opening of this school at Lawson 
General Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. It is unique and has 
already gained international attention. The 4-week 
intensive course for newly commissioned neuro- 
psychiatrists consists chiefly of seminars, conferences, 
and clinical observation of military casualties. Its 
purpose is to standardize the practice of war 
psychiatry and to study its common problems, such 
as diagnosis of mental misfits, the necessity for only 
short periods of observation, bizarre clinical mani- 
festations peculiar to military service, handling of 
combat casualties, and the various administrative 
procedures.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3399. Barker, R. G. Psychological aspects of 
rehabilitation. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 451-453.— 
The author lists 16 activities in which various 
classifications of rehabilitation workers engage. He 
anticipates the need for additional personnel in 
the field and gives an outline of a course in psy- 
chology for rehabilitation workers.—F. McKinney 
(Missouri). 

3400. Bowers, W. F. Hysteria and malingering 
on the surgical service. Muilit. Surg., 1943, 92, 506- 
511.—In general, 4 types of functional cases occur 
on the surgical service: hysteria, inadequate person- 
ality, malingering, and mixed types. These groups 
are basically the same, differing mainly in the con- 
scious level of the symptoms. Hysterical patients 
cannot be made into good soldiers. Inadequate 
personalities exaggerate mild disabilities as an ex- 
planation of their inferiority. Through discussion 
and encouragement they may become satisfied with 
their capacities and develop into successful soldiers. 
If a diagnosis of malingering is made after careful 
study, the man should be dealt with severely. If he 
refuses to admit his deceit, he may assume a martyr 
attitude, claim aggravation of his complaint by 
service, and end up with a pension. The mixed group 
is difficult to evaluate. A malingerer may come to 
believe his story and develop hysterical elements, or 
a hysterical patient, becoming aware of the benefits 
derived from his condition, may consciously prolong 
a satisfactory situation —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 


Md.). 


3401. Chelala-Aguilera, J. El complejo de infer- 
ioridad en la militancia politica. (The inferiority 
complex in political assertiveness.) Rev. mex. Pst- 
quiat. Neurol., 1943, 9, No. 55, 10-16. 


3402. Chrzanowski, G. Contrasting responses to 
electric shock therapy in clinically similar catatonics; 
psychological indications in therapy and prognosis. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 282-293.—A series of 
three case studies is presented in an attempt to 
show variation in response to'electric shock therapy. 
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One patient recovered, one was improved after 
several set-backs, and the third sli back to the 
pre-treatment level. While the clinical pictures were 
almost identical, the different responses to treatment 
are explained in terms of dissimilar underlying 
psychopathological mechanisms.—G. W. Kuisker 
(U. S. Army). 

3403. Cobb, S. Speech disorders and their treat- 
ment. In Doherty, W. B., & Runes, D. D., Rehabili- 
tation of the war injured. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1943. Pp. 71-84.—A general discussion is 
offered of speech disorders in which the importance 
of accurate diagnoses for any adequate understand- 
ing of the nature and character of the speech disorder 
and the importance in therapy of the joint utiliza- 
tion of various methods are both stressed. The 
reason for this is the multiple etiology of speech dis- 
orders and their variety of manifestations. Also, 
all emphasis in treatment should be placed upon 
amelioration rather than cure, since few speech 
disorders are ever entirely relieved. 9-item bibliog- 
raphy.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3404. Coleman, S. M. The relation of psychiatry 
to the war. Med. Pr., 1942, 208, 332-336.—"The 
thesis, elaborated in this paper, is that if there is any 
relation between the war and mental illness, it is so 
infinitesimal, that for practical purposes it can be 
discounted.’’ The author states that contrary views 
are results of a humanitarian principle, which has 
arisen as a corrective to the excessive strictness and 
cruelty of the Victorian era. The hereditarian and 
environmentalist views are contrasted and a brief 
history of shock therapy is given. Statistics are 
presented to indicate that the rate of admissions to 
mental hospitals in England and Wales was lower 
during the 1940 blitz year than the average of the 
8 previous peacetime years. ‘“‘My conclusion, from 
the available evidence, is, therefore, that the psycho- 
path is born, not made.” Tentative suggestions are 
given as to why the contrary opinion is so much in 
vogue.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

3405. Couston, A. G. War neuroses and the 
general medical practitioner. NV. Z. med. J., 1942, 
41, 6-13.—The author points out the extremity of the 
problem of rehabilitation of neuroses produced by 
war. The present war, being less static, is possibly 
more mentally strenuous than earlier wars. The 
mechanism of war neuroses is similar to those oc- 
curring in peace, although the source of the strain 
element is far greater in war. Effort or fatigue syn- 
dromes, anxiety states, and conversion hysteria are 
discussed, and representative case histories are cited. 
The methods of treatment by the general physician 
are listed as treatment by suggestion, by analysis, 
and by a combination of these, the last being favored 
by the author.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

3406. Denny-Brown, D. The sequelae of war 
head injuries. In Doherty, W. B., & Runes, D. D., 
Rehabililation of the war injured. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1943. Pp. 9-50.—Discussion, 
based on the author’s personal experience with 
400 patients with persistent disability, is offered 
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of the problems of war head injuries under the 
topical headings of traumatic epilepsy, other or- 
ganic disabilities, the post-traumatic general cere- 
bral syndrome, estimation of d of general in- 
jury, nonorganic factors, psychosis, culpability, and 
treatment. [Illustrative case histories are cited. 
The author concludes that all war head injuries show 
a peculiar mixture of trauma and emotional shock 
throughout the convalescent period, and emphasis 
should not be placed wholly on either structural 
damage or psychoneurotic reactions. Rather, both 
must be considered if treatment is to be satisfactory. 
Diagnostic and prognostic limitations of air en- 
cephalograms and electroencephalograms are dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion is reached that some 
persistent defects in these are compatible with 
recovery without any disability. The key to most 
organic disabilities is defective intellectual function. 
ial bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

3407. Doherty, W. B., & Runes, D. D. [Eds.] 
Rehabilitation of the war injured. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 684. $10.00.— 
This book is a symposium comprised chiefly of re- 
published articles dealing with the problems of the 
rehabilitation of war injured. It covers the field of 
neurology and psychiatry, 8 articles; reconstructive 
and plastic surgery, 16; orthopedics, 5; physio- 
therapy, 7; occupational therapy and vocational 
guidance, 14; legal aspects of rehabilitation, 2; and 
miscellaneous, 2. (See 17: 3403; 3406; 3429; 3431; 
3522.)—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3408. Fink, D. H. Release from nervous tension. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1943. Pp. x + 232. 
$2.00.—Neurotic behavior is considered the result of 
conditioning, and reeducation is based on the follow- 
ing: retraining of habits; relaxation; self-analysis, 
mostly by the subject writing about himself for half 
an hour a day; and “controlled sleep,” i.e., the sub- 
ject repeating over to himself just before falling 
asleep what he would like to change about his life.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3409. Fontes, V. Um caso de deméncia preco- 
cissima. (A case of early dementia praecox.) Crianca 
portug., 1942, 1, 161-186.—Following an attack of 
measles at age 9, a boy developed profound psychotic 
dissociation, withdrawing completely from his sur- 
roundings. His outlook was dominated by a sexual 
preoccupation, represented in a large number of 
drawings, 28 of which are reproduced.. The patient 
was placed under cardiazol shock treatment.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3410. Fontes, V., & Tavares, A. Oito anos de 
consulta médico-psiquica. (Eight years of counsel- 
ing in mental medicine.) Crianga portug., 1942, 2, 
1-—34.— Review of 500 children treated clinically at 
a Lisbon clinic for an 8-year period. About 20 tables 
present the statistical relationships concerning back- 

round, birth order and familial status, educational 
istory, etc. Most of the cases were behavior and 
adjustment problems, with a considerable number 
of mental defectives. 300 normal cases wereZused 
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for statistical comparison. The study includes ap- 
proximately equal numbers of both sexes.—H. D 
Spoerl (American International College). 

3411. Gold, L. Mental characteristics associated 
with “essential” hypertension. Psychiat. Quart., 
1943, 17, 364-371.—In a study of the personality 
traits of ten patients with high arterial tension of 
the essential type, submissive personality was found 
with strong parental attachments, labile emotional 
reaction, and tendency to depression. Anxiety and 
inhibited aggressiveness were present but not pre- 
dominant. The illness was sudden and character- 
ized by depressive, destructive and paranoid fea- 
tures.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 

3412. Gémez Pinz6n, F. Temas de neurologia y 
psiquiatria. (Topics in neurology and psychiatry.) 
Bucaramanga, Columbia: Impr. del Depart. de 
Bucaramanga, 1942. Pp. 201.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] A presentation is given of 
studies of conditioned reflexes and their pathological 
involvement, followed by a group of other topics. 
These include: toxicomanias in Columbia, chronic 
hallucinatory delirium, mental hygiene, and a 
psychiatric program.—H. D. Spoerl (American In- 
ternational College). 

3413. Gralnick, A. The Carrington family: a 
psychiatric and social study illustrating the psy- 
chosis of association or folie @ deux. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1943, 17, 294-326.—The histories of four 
members of one family are combined in an attempt 
to show. that ‘‘mental illness is man’s active response 
to markedly disturbed human relationships, and 
that in psychosis, sociogenesis rather than biogenesis 
is primary.”’ The case history is supplemented by a 
discussion of the theoretical aspects of folie d deux.— 
G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 


3414. Griffin, E.M. Speech defects. N. Z. med. 
J., 1943, 42, 13-15.—The author gives a brief review 
of the development of normal speech in infancy. 
Disorders of speech are treated under the following 
classes: tongue tie, lisping, lalling, idio-glossia, cleft 
palate, delayed speech, word blindness, and different 
forms of stammering. Various forms of treatment 
for stammering are briefly discussed.—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

3415. Halloran, R. D., & Farrell, M. J. School of 
military neuropsychiatry. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1943, 
121, 1159.—The school for military neuropsychiatry 
at Atlanta, Georgia, is briefly described.—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

3416. Hutchings, R. H. Psychiatric word book. 
(7th ed.) Utica: State Hospitals Press, 1943. Pp. 
255. $1.00. 

3417. Kant, O. Clinical analysis of schizophrenic 
deterioration. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 426-445.— 
One hundred unselected male schizophrenics, with 
an illness duration of at least 10 years, were ex- 
amined under sodium amytal with the object of 
determining the degree of deterioration. It was 
found that extreme disorganization was always 
present in cases presenting pronounced withdrawal 
symptoms.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 


3411-3421 


3418. Kasanin, J., & Biskind,G. R. Personality 
changes following substitution therapy in preadoles- 
cent eunuchoidism. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1943, 121, 
1319-1321.—Following implantation of testosterone 
derivatives in 7 patients with preadolescent eunuch- 
oidism, normal anatomic, physiologic, and psycho- 
logic changes of pubescence took place. Whereas 
the patients had reacted:te their defect by passivity 
and submission with occasional compensatory ag- 
gressiveness after treatment, greater emotional sta- 
bility, greater security, increased libido, and release 
from anxiety took place. Eunuchoidism did not in 
all cases preclude normal affection and love for 
members of the opposite sex. A comparison group 
of 15 homosexual men, all of whom showed normal 
physical sexual development, points up psychological 
factors as being important for homosexuality.—D. 
A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3419. Kraines,S. H. The therapy of the neuroses 
and psychoses; a socio-psycho-biologic analysis and 
resynthesis. (Rev. ed.) Philadelphia: Lea & 
Febiger, 1943. Pp.567. $5.50.—The second edition 
has been expanded by the inclusion of new material 
on schizophrenia and by the addition of chapters on 
shock therapies, organic psychoses, and neuro- 
psychiatric states induced by war. To provide space 
for this new material the author has deleted the 
chapter on psychoanalysis and related schools (see 15: 
2220). The thesis of the book is that man is an 
organic whole—a socio-psycho-biologic unit—and 
not merely a collection of organs. From this thesis 
the author proceeds to a discussion of society, where 
the world is considered an organic whole, i.e., a 
socio-psycho-economic unit. Other material re- 
tained includes the following topics: classification of 
psychiatric states; the psychoneuroses; sex drives; 
principles of psychotherapy; analysis of personality 
difficulties; suggestions, hypnosis, and drugs; psycho- 
somatic diseases and their treatment; the psychosis; 
the constitutional psychosis; and psychoanalysis.— 
A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


3420. Kraines, S. H., & Thetford, E.S. Manag- 
ing your mind; you can change human nature. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. viii + 374. $2.75.— 
After a review of the nature of man, of the effects of 
tensions in modern civilization, and of the symbolic 
nature of many symptoms, this book has long sections 
of counsel on mental health, with emphasis on the 
process of achieving maturity—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3421. Layman, J. W. Problems of adjustment 
referred to general hospitals of the Army. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, .38, No. 2, Suppl., 
155-164.—Psychiatric cases in the Army are similar 
to those in civilian life and are not necessarily 
caused by military demands. Four typical cases 
are presented briefly with past histories and inter- 
pretation of etiology. All four cases are college 
graduates, three of them officers, and all show emo- 
tional dependence on the mother, which may be an 
important factor in Army adjustment. The writer 
feels that therapy during school or college could have 
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prevented these maladjustments——C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

3422. Lemere, F., Voegtlin, W. L., Broz, W. R., 
O’Hollaren, P., & Tu , W. E. The conditioned 
reflex treatment of alcoholism. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1942, 120, 269-270.—The conditioned 
reflex treatment of chronic alcoholism consists of 
four to eight treatments by means of emetine and 
alcohol plus an additional treatment every month 
or so fora year. A reflex aversion to the sight, odor, 
taste, and thought of alcoholic beverages is estab- 
lished. “Of 1,194 patients followed up, 73.8% .. . 
treated within the last two years are abstinent, 
52.5% .. . treated from two tofour years .. . and 
51.5% treated more than four years ago are still 
abstinent."’ Short duration, wide applicability and 
ready acceptance are the advantages of the treat- 
ment.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3423. Levy, N.A., &Grinker,R.R. Psychological 
observations in affective psychoses treated with 
combined convulsive shock and psychotherapy. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 623-637.—It is suggested 
that shock treatment aids depressed psychotics 
because the treatment temporarily weakens the 
inhibitory cortical functions, thereby allowing deeper 
instinctual drives to gain expression. The release 
of these impulses, usually repressed hostilities and 
guilt reactions, is often accompanied by clinical 
improvement even when insight into the psycho- 
logical conflict does not reach the conscious level. 
For the psychotherapy to be effective, the shock 
dosage must be regulated to prevent a completely 
unrestrained expression of instinctual impulses. The 
function of shock therapy is to reduce the repressive 
influence of the infantile super-ego while preserving 
and strengthening the influence of the ego. Illustra- 
tive case histories are included.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

3424. Malamud, W. The clinical concept of 
schizophrenia. Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 1943, 5, 
112-114. 

3425. Malzberg, B. The increase of mental dis- 
ease. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 488-507.—An 
analysis of admission rates and other data for 
New York and Massachusetts mental hospitals indi- 
cates that there has been a relative increase in 
mental disease in recent years. There has been a 
slow upward trend in mental disease as a whole for 
many years. The problem must be met by social 
rather than medical means. It is hoped that the 
science of geriatrics will result in a decrease in the 
senile and arteriosclerotic disorders.—G. W. Kisker 
(U. S. Army). 

3426. Masserman, J. H. Behavior and neurosis: 
an experimental psychoanalytic approach to psycho- 
biological principles. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1943. Pp. xv + 269. $3.00.—Part I 
contains 4 chapters. One contrasts the mechanistic 
and the dynamic conceptions of behavior as they 
are relevant to controls in animal experimentation. 
Another describes the author’s apparatus which was 
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designed from the standpoint of dynamic principles 
to provide an adequate and easily renewable goal 
for the animal, to facilitate control of spatial and 
temporal conditions of goal attainment, to provide 
signals, to allow for frustration, and to provide auto- 
matic controls so as to leave the experimenter free 
to observe. A third describes experiments which 
tend to show that the role of the hypothalamus is 
one of co-ordinating the neural and hormonal mecha- 
nisms of conative and emotional expression rather 
than one of being the dynamic source of affective 
The fourth describes experiments on 82 cats 


states. 
and 2 dogs wherein these animals were trained to lift 
the lid of a box to secure food at a signal, and were 


then frustrated by an impassible barrier or were al- 
lowed to open the food-box and be subjected to a 
harmless but fear-inspiring air-blast across the box. 
Interposing the barrier between animal and food 
resulted in extinction of striving, but not in experi- 
mental neurosis. On the other hand, those animals 
submitted to the conflict (fear vs. hunger) developed: 
(1) chronic anxiety in or out of the experimental 
situation manifested by restlessness, trembling, 
crouching, hiding, marked startle responses, and 
recurrent disturbances of pulse and respiration; (2) 
phobic responses to stimuli symbolic of the emo- 
tionally conflictful situation; and (3) other neurotic 
phenomena. Increasing the hunger drive or forcing 
the animal toward the food-box accentuated the 
neurotic behavior. This could be mitigated by rest, 
diminishing the hunger drive, hand-feeding, forcing 
a solution through pushing the animal to the food- 
box on its third day of starvation with the food 
seasoned with catnip, social imitation, or working 
through the conflict. Part II reviews critically the 
literature of animal psychology relevant to the 
problem, and Part III describes the clinical sig- 
nificance of the principles for psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, and clinical psychotherapy.—J. Mc V. Hunt 
(Brown). 

3427. McKerracher, D. G. Psychiatric problems 
in the army. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1943, 48, 399-404. 
—The author discusses the 5 main psychiatric classi- 
fications (psychoses, idiopathic epilepsy, psycho- 
pathic personality, congenital lack of intelligence, 
and psychoneuroses) as related to problem soldiers, 
which comprise 30% of all men being returned from 
overseas as unsuitable psychiatric casualties.—J. E. 
Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 

3428. McKinley, J. C., & Hathaway, S. R. The 
identification and measurement of the psychoneuro- 
ses in medical practice. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1943, 
122, 161-167.—The Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory is described, and its use in the de- 
tection of psychoneurotic trends is illustrated by case 
studies.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3429. Minski, L. Psychological reactions to 
injury. In Doherty, W. B., & Runes, D. D., Re- 
habihation of the war injured. New York: Philo- 
sopical Library, 1943. Pp. 115-122.—A general 
discussion is offered of psychological reactions to 
injuries, especially those injuries leading to deformity 
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or resulting in the loss of a member with a conse- 
quent phantom formation. Also discussed is the 
utilization of actual injuries to give expression to neu- 
rotic reactions.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3430. Morrison, S., & Feldman, M. Psycho- 
somatic correlations of duodenal ulcer. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1942, 120, 738-740.—An attempt was 
made to correlate psychosomatic changes with ulcer 
activities in 208 patients. A distinctive pattern 
“characterized by hypersensitivity, hyperirritability, 
and hyperactivity which involved the affected 
duodenum, the digestive tract as a whole and the 
personality” was found. “It also appeared that 
psychosomatic influences may possibly represent an 
etiologic factor in the production of duodenal ulcer, 
although the mechanism requires further eiucida- 
tion.” —D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3431. Mosby, G. L. Resocialization: the aim of 
therapy for psychotic patients. In Doherty, W. B., 
& Runes, D. D., Rehabilitation of the war injured. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 135- 
136.—Commenting on the limitations of the concept 
of occupational therapy, the author stresses the 
importance of viewing all therapy for psychotic 
patients as directed toward resocialization, which 
necessarily includes much more. than occupational 
adjustment and which permits a general unification 
of several types of therapies in one comprehensive 
aim.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3432. Myerson, A., & Neustadt, R. The bi- 
sexuality of man. J. Mi Sinai Hosp. N. Y., 1942,9, 
668—678.—Through the presentation of case material 
the authors discuss five types of homosexual con- 
duct: (1) the polymorphous group, where the indi- 
vidual becomes a homosexual when excluded from 
heterosexual conduct, e.g. in jail; (2) the passively 
homosexual group (adynamic sexuality), those 
sought out by active homosexuals and finding social 
pleasure and possibly profit in the relationship; (3) 
heterosexuality followed by exclusive homosexuality, 
shift in sexual personality rather than a transitory 
experimental phase; (4) true male homosexuals, 
homosexual in drive, conduct, and fantasy; and (5) 
the paradoxical group, essentially impotent or with- 
out drive, but without true male homosexuality. 
The authors describe a method whereby the ratio 
of androgens and estrogens is analyzed in ratio 
between male and female hormones. For each case 
presented the hormone findings are given. Although 
the chemical tests are crude, there nevertheless re- 
main important clinical correlations between the 
sexual constitution of a male and the hormonal 
values established by the examination of his urine 
for androgens and estrogens.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

3433. Oltman, J. E., & Friedman, S. The role of 
operative procedure in the etiology of psychosis. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 405-422.—In 1605 hos- 
pital admissions, an operation appeared to be the 
primary etiological factor in 13 cases of psychosis; a 
major, though not primary, factor in 10 cases; and a 
contributing factor in 21 cases. It is concluded that 
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there is no distinct clinical entity which may be 
conveniently regarded as postoperative psychosis. 
Anxiety, apprehension, insecurity, and fear of death 
are important factors in the psychological setting of 
surgery.—G. W. Kisker (U. 3 Army). 

3434. Perry, S. Case work treatment of adult 
patients of a psychiatric clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1943, 13, 355-385.—The author deals with 
the cases of neurotic adults for whom the social 
worker was given the responsibility not only of the 
practical and environmental problems but of treat- 
ments in limited situations as well. She concludes 
that social workers made a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the treatment of this group of patients and 
that the services which they rendered are well worth 
continuing.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

3435. Portis, S. A., & Zitman, I. H. A mechanism 
of fatigue in neuropsychiatric patients. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1943, 121, 569-573.—Evidence is pre- 
sented to show that fatigue, frequently a prominent 
symptom in neuropsychiatric complaints, may be 
caused by hyperinsulinism. The hyperinsulinism 
may result from prolonged stimulation of the right 
vagus because of “. . . emotional processes being 
relayed through the hypothalamus to the autonomic 
nervous system.’ Injection of atropine prevents the 
vagal stimulation and permits blood sugar to return 
to normal. Clinical improvement has been noted 
with atropine therapy.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3436. Prout, C. T. Psychiatric reactions to the 
war as seen in civilians and soldiers referred to a 
mental hospital. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 698- 
702.—Abstract and discussion. 

3437. Ramer, P. Die pripsychotische Persin- 
lichkeit schockresistenter Schizophrener. (The pre- 
psychotic personality of shock-resistant schizo- 
phrenics.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 
50, 93-107.—This study is based on 90 shock-re- 
sistant patients, the majority 30-40 years old. The 
duration of the disease averaged 64 years, and 
hospital residence was less than 1 year. The results 
show that the shock-resistant group contained many 
more abnormal personalities, especially schizoid psy- 
chopaths, than the shock-susceptible group. There 
was no difference in intelligence between the two 
groups. The total schizophrenic group contained a 
third division, the constitution of which has not yet 
been investigated. These are neither resistant nor 
apparently curable, but are improved socially by 
shock therapy, although still showing schizophrenic 
defect. Constitution determines both the spon- 
taneous course of the disease and the results of treat- 
ment. Under the right indications, however, shock 
therapy is very valuable—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

3438. Rogers, C. R. Therapy in guidance clinics. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 284-289.—The 
skilled therapist no longer tries to reform his client 
but merely tries to reveal the client to himself, 
encouraging catharsis. This is followed by the de- 
velopment of self-understanding, out of which comes 
the choice of more appropriate goals and the decisions 
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and actions that lead toward those goals. The 
therapist should not suggest goals or actions.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

3439. Rolleston, J. D. The folk-lore of epilepsy. 
Med. Pr., 1943, 209, 154-157.—The historic mis- 
conceptions about epilepsy are reviewed under the 
headings of: nomenclature, etiology, prophylaxis, 
and treatment. The bizarre forms of treatment are 
listed under the headings of: remedies of human 
origin, animal remedies, plant remedies, mineral 
cures, transfer, odd numbers, charms, patron saints, 
and miscellaneous cures.—T7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


3440. Rose, J. A. Dynamics and treatment of 
speech disorders. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 
284—290.—Out of material obtained from cases and 
an impression of the culture, an hypothesis is pro- 
posed to account for several factors in the genesis 
of speech disorders. In these disorders the speech 
function has become the focal point of the ambivalent 
struggle of a child on the road to self-development. 
It seems that speech is selected over other points of 
struggle, such as feeding, education or toilet habits, 
because these are cases in which the family and 
group ideology carries a strong feeling that language- 
speech function is an important symbol of self- 
development. Speech problems may be treated in a 
child guidance clinic with some reasonable expecta- 
tion of success.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3441. Ross, D. Rehabilitation in neuro-psychia- 
try. Med. Pr., 1943, 209, 170-172.—The relation- 
ship between treatment and rehabilitation in mental 
cases is indicated, and the desirability of continuing 
the patient in similar work to his previous occupa- 
tion is noted. In that the stable defective is a much 
more useful member of society than the unstable one, 
steps are indicated to insure some degree of stability. 
The first step is to assess the patient's intellectual 
level. Then he should be assisted and supervised 
in his choice of work, not separated from his family 
if possible, given full physical examination and 
treatment, and watched for signs of hysteria. Any 
tensions should be avoided. A recommended hos- 
pital schedule for patients of this type is presented. 
—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

3442. Schneider, D.E. Introduction to the growth 
concept of nervous integration. (Application to a 
psychiatric disease: schizophrenia, and to a somatic 
disease: renal hypertension.) J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1943, 98, 1-22.—The author outlines his concept as 
follows: “Somatic growth charges the tension- 
relaxation circuit of the nervous system, the striatum 
and pituitary distribute the charge, and the pigment- 
metal ratios of blood and tissue pace the activity of 
the distribution. . . . The nervous degenerative dis- 
eases represent disturbances in the anatomic intact- 
ness of the charged cells, the psychosis and the neuro- 
sis representing disturbances ...in the condi- 
tioned tension-relaxation pattern.”’ Physiological 


and clinical data which support the theory are pre- 

sented and analyzed.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 
3443. Sherman, I. C., & Kraines,S. H. Environ- 

mental and personality factors in the psychoses. J. 
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nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 676-691.—Case histories 
and ward notes for manic-depressive and schizo- 
phrenic patients were studied for information regard- 
ing their pre- and post-psychotic personalities and 
their psychotic symptoms. It was found that neither 
group had “exclusive claim to any personality trait 
or even to any psychotic symptom” but the differ- 
ences that did appear were in the expected directions. 
The data sheet developed during this investigation 
will be published later.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


3444. Skinner, E. F. Neurasthenia in general 
practice. Med. Pr., 1943, 209, 9-13.—Review is 
given of some of the difficulties of definition and 
exact concepts in abnormal psychology. Fear is the 
basic emotion in every psychoneurosis, and other 
major symptoms met in general practice are re- 
viewed, namely, chronic anxiety accompanied by 
somatic symptoms, headache, and specific hysteric 
symptoms. Suggestions for therapy in general 
practice are given for patients not needing more 
technical methods of approach—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

3445. Snyder, W. U. A short-term nondirective 
treatment of an adult. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1943, 38, No. 2, Suppl., 87-137.—To give a better 
idea of the interplay of ideas between client and 
counselor in the non-directive treatment advocated 
by C. R. Rogers, there is presented a verbatim 
record of five interviews with a single client. Com- 
ments are added in the footnotes.—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

3446. Stearns, A. W., & Schwab, R. S. Five 
hundred neuropsychiatric casualties at a naval hos- 
pital. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 73-78.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

3447. Stone, S. Psychiatry in New Hampshire; 
the first hundred years. New Engl. J. Med., 1943, 
228, 595-605. 

3448. Weiss, E. Psychosomatic aspects of hyper- 
tension. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 120, 1081-1086. 
—*“Although all varieties of character and neurotic 
disturbances occur in hypertensive individuals, a 
common problem seems to be the presence of emo- 
tional tension due to chronic repressed hostility. 
This inhibited aggression (chronic rage) seems to bear 
a specific relationship to hypertension and, if it 
can be turned outward by means of psychotherapy, 
anxiety is diminished and blood pressure is often 
lowered.” —D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3449. Woods, R. S. Activity in rehabilitation. 
Brit. med. J., 1942, 2, 610.—The psychological and 
physiological contributions to complete rehabilita- 
tion of voluntary movements of the injured limb 
are described.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3450. Woolley, L. F. Mental disabilities result- 
ing from war; the need for a rehabilitation program. 
Sth. med. Surg., 1943, 105, 251-254. 


[See also abstracts 3304, 3374, 3376, 3378, 3380, 
3385, 3390, 3391, 3519, 3521, 3524, 3545, 3550, 
3613, 3624, 3627, 3629. 
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3451. Bergler, E. Hypocrisy: its implications in 
neurosis and criminal psychopathology. J. crim. 
Psychopath., 1943, 4, 605-627.—Hypocrisy is con- 
sidered as an unconscious ego mechanism expressive 
of an inner conflict. The ego of the hypocrite is 
weak and unable to renounce its narcissism, while 
the superego is aggressive and strong. The hypo- 
crite constantly fights his own conscience, and his 
favorite trick is to depreciate authority.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3452. Brown, R. R. The effect of morphine upon 
the Rorschach pattern in post-addicts. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 339-343.—22 post-addict 
patients who had been abstinent for at least 6 
months were given injections of morphine in amount 
sufficient to produce the effect desired by each pa- 
tient. The Rorschach test was administered under 
morphine and non-morphine conditions. It appears 
that under morphine the personality of post-addicts 
changes in the direction of introversion in the sense 
of increased phantasy living, with the attention 
being directed to inner rather than outer stimuli.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3453. Buswell, G. T. Experimentation and per- 
sonality development. Elem. Sch. J., 1943, 43, 
393-397 :—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 627. 


3454. Davidson, H.H. Personality and economic 
background; a study of highly intelligent children. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1943. Pp. x + 189. 
$2.25.—102 children, 60 boys and 42 girls, 9 to 12 
years of age, IQ’s 120 to 200, attending two schools 
(one public and one private), were given a Rorschach 
examination and various other standardized person- 
ality tests and questionnaires. Family income level 
was used to indicate socio-economic status. The 
Rorschach results indicated that income was not 
related to general personality adjustment. Liberal- 
ism seemed to decrease with rising income, but the 
middle income group assumed the most liberal posi- 
tion on some issues. No relationship appeared be- 
tween income and attitude toward family, morale, 
feelings of inferiority, interest in school subjects, 
achievement in school, book and newspaper section 
preference, occupational plans, dreams, everyday 
activities, worries, or ideas of desirable social changes. 
Income level was related to ability to think along the 
lines of other people, possession of fears, kind of game 
or sport preferred, newspaper read, and rated cul- 
tural quality of periodicals read. The overwhelming 
majority of personality indices utilized in this study 
were not statistically related to level of income.— 
R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

3455. Flanagan, N.B. The promotion depression. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 120, 1383.—Depressive 
reactions of obsessive-compulsive individuals to in- 
creased responsibility are described in their relation 
to wartime industrial production problems.—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

3456. Grassi, J. R., & Levine, K. N. The graphic 
Rorschach manual. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 
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258-281.—This paper presents a condensed manual 
for administering, scoring, and interpreting the 
graphic Rorschach test. Suggestive diagnostic cri- 
teria are given for alcoholism, mental deficiency, 
manic-depressive psychosis, and schizophrenia.— 
G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 

3457. Higbie, E. C. Genes—primary groups— 
personality. Peabody J. Educ., 1943, 20, 287-289.— 
See Educ. Abstr. 8: 628. 

3458. Johnson, H. K. Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 447-469.—A psychiatric 
study of the personality of Beddoes as revealed 
through an analysis of his poetry shows that schizo- 
phrenic and psychopathic factors are emphasized.— 
G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 

3459. Kay, L. W., & Vorhaus, P. G. Rorschach 
reactions in early childhood. Part II. Intellectual 
aspects of personality development. Rorschach 
Res. Exch., 1943, 7, 71-77.—138 records of pre- 
school children ranging in age from 2 years to 6 years 
11 months were studied from the point of view of the 
development of cognitive factors in personality. 
The most noteworthy findings were the following: 
number of responses, number of W’s and of D + d's, 
percentage of subjects using each popular response, 
number of W+ responses, and ‘‘pseudo-psychotic”’ 
W’s tended to increase with age, whereas percentage 
of rejections and of arbitrary and perseverated W's 
decreased. Further Rorschach research on young 
children should give additional information on the 
problems of ego-centricity and expression of limited 
concepts which would add to our understanding 
both of development in terms of Rorschach theory 
and of the psychology of children’s thought.— 
E. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3460. Newcomb, T. M. Personality and social 
change; attitude formation in a student community. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1943. Pp. x + 225. 
$2.50.—The purpose of this study was to investigate 
“what kinds of personal characteristics, in any 
student community, determine those social rela- 
tionships which in turn lead to varying reactions to 
proposed social changes.’’ Students of Bennington 
College (1935-1939) served as subjects. The 3 major 
types of data used were paper-and-pencil question- 
naire responses, written reports on individual stu- 
dents, and individual interviews. A scale of ‘‘Po- 
litical and Economic Progressivism” (PEP), scored 
by the Likert method, was the main measurement 
employed. Findings were as follows: a significant 
change in social attitudes (from more to less con- 
servatism) between freshman and senior years; per- 
sistence of senior attitudes at least several years after 
leaving college; slight relationship between attitude 
changes and course of study; and a relationship be- 
tween community identification (measured by “‘guess 
who” technique) and PEP score, greater identifica- 
tion being associated with greater liberalism, and 
“community-negativism” with conservatism. In- 
terpretation of results in the light of the Bennington 
milieu leads to the following conclusion: “It is the 
community role which mediates between social 
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attitudes and other personality characteristics.” — 
S. B. Sarason (Southbury Training School). 


3461. Rickers-Ovsiankina, M. Some theoretical 
considerations regarding the Rorschach method. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1943, 7, 41-53.—Although the 
Rorschach method has firmly established its useful- 
ness as an instrument for personality diagnosis and 
has accumulated a large body of empirical data, it has 
lagged in the development of theoretical principles 
which might integrate it more closely into the body 
of psychological science. This is due primarily to 
the circumstances of the origin of the method, but 
it is also related to the paucity of data on the rela- 
tions between perceptive selectivity and higher men- 
tal processes. The largest body of data is to be 
found in the color category. Several experiments, 
as well as anthropological observations, indicate 
that perceptual selectivity for form and color is a 
consistent characteristic of an individual, and that 
response to color is immediate, personal, and affec- 
tively toned. Fundamental experimental research 
in the fields of chiarascuro, movement, and other 
Rorschach categories may be expected to make an 
important contribution to the science of personality. 
Since the Rorschach provides a form of microstruc- 
ture of the personality, a theoretical basis for the 
Rorschach will not only improve the validity of the 
test itself but will also make a real contribution to 
the general science of personality—EZ. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3462. Ross, W. D. A contribution to the objecti- 
fication of group Rorschach scoring. Rorschach 
Res. Exch., 1943, 7, 70-71.—A consistent difficulty 
in treating group scores has been the failure of many 
subjects to acknowledge a determinant which was so 
obvious that he took it for granted. In the absence 
of the possibility of clarification through individual 
inquiry, the use of a half score is suggested. This 
gives some benefit of doubt to the inarticulate sub- 
ject and yet penalizes him for failure to elaborate 
more adequately. Use of such half scores is believed 
to increase the validity of the statistically treatable 
scores and to facilitate the validation of the method 
for large scale screening purposes—E. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3463. Sender, S. The influence of variations in 
Rorschach group method administration upon the 
scorability of the records. Rorschach Res. Exch., 
1943, 7, 54-69.—In using the group method for 
military and industrial purposes, the time factor is of 
prime importance. It is necessary to evolve a tech- 
nique of administration consuming no more than one 
hour, which will establish an optimal basis for ac- 
curate scoring of the records. Experiments on 
several groups of adults have established the opti- 
mum time for various parts of the testing process 
and have developed standard instructions which 
result in the largest number of scorable responses. 
155 subjects were investigated with three differ- 
ent inquiry techniques: the Minimum Inquiry of 
Hertzmann, Harrower-Erickson’s Modified Inquiry, 
and*a new technique of Minimum Prodding de- 
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veloped by Klopfer and the author. Analysis of the 
results indicates that, although the Modified Inquiry 
is adequate with selected groups by examiners of 
wide experience, the Minimum Prodding technique 
is more efficient with heterogeneous groups because 
it elicits no misleading information, reduces scoring 
time, and makes it possible to use less experienced 
workers for scoring group records—E. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3464. Stafford, J. W. Psychology of bias and 
prejudice. Proc. Amer. Cathol. phil. Ass., 1942, 18, 
54-66.—Tentatively defining prejudice as an er- 
roneous judgment involving ill-will, and bias as an 
erroneous judgment without ill-will, the author re- 
views the attempts of experimental and scientific 
psychology to measure prejudice. He concludes 
that it is difficult to determine by precise quantita- 
tive techniques the presence and extent of prejudices. 
Scientists need to study the detection of prejudices 
and the techniques for modifying them. Phil- 
osophers should be concerned with the nature of 
prejudice, the influences developing prejudices, and 
the necessity for freeing the mind from prejudice.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3465. Triplett, M.L. Influences in the adolescent 
years of artists. Sch. Rev., 1943, 51, 300-—308.— 
Biographical material on over 100 American and 
European artists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries provides the data for this study of the 
specific influences of adolescent years instrumental 
in the development of artists of our time. Facts 
about their early drawings, opportunities for travel, 
literary and artistic experience, the influence of 
parents and associates, the kind of education and 
training received, and other circumstances of en- 
vironment are discussed. Inherent artistic ability is 
recognized as affecting the ease with which the 
techniques of the artist are adopted. Of the many 
influences modifying the development of creative 
talent a great number are within the power of the 
school to provide.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 

3466. Wolff, C. The human hand. New York: 
Knopf, 1943. Pp. 245. $3.00.—In the author’s 
words, “the aim of this book is to propound a 
method of interpreting the hand which every edu- 
cated person can understand. It would be possible 
to expound the method in technical psychological 
terms, but I feel that at the present time the simpler 
statement will be more valuable, though the use of 
some terms which may not be familiar to laymen is 
unavoidable. Success in employing the method, 
however, depends, as I have said, upon the posses- 
sion of some power of intuition—upon something 
which is a gift and not a thing that can be learned.” 
Introduction by William Sereduese, 24 plates, 
bibliography and an index.—E. M. L. Burchard 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3467. Wolff, W. The expression of personality; 
experimental depth psychology. New York: Harper, 
1943. Pp. xiv + 334. $3.50.—This book, essen- 
tially experimental psychology applied to the human 
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personality, constitutes a report of experiments in 
progress since 1925 designed to investigate the prob- 
lems of personality dynamics “especially as they 
relate to unconscious forces which are made manifest 
only through recourse to subtle and ingenious 
methods.” Use is made of the basic contributions 
of Gestalt and of psychoanalysis, and an effort is 
made to seek only quantitative results which may 
serve as answers to traditional controversial ques- 
tions. The book is divided into: (I) unity of person- 
ality, 3 chapters: conditions in experiments on 
personality; bodily expression and personality; voice 
and personality; (II) self-confrontation, 7 chapters: 
recognition of one’s own personality; judgment of 
self; gait and other expressive movements; fact and 
wish; self-evaluation and psychological dynamics; 
duality in personality; experiments on personality 
in hypnosis and mental disease; and (III) personality 
diagnosis, 6 chapters: emotional factors in memory; 
tabu words in the private vocabulary; association 
and personality; experimental diagnosis of person- 
ality; indirect verbal methods of assessing intra- 
personal tendencies; the vocabulary for personality. 
428-item. bibliography —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 3354, 3376, 3411, 3418, 3428, 
3430, 3437, 3443, 3479, 3524, 3549, 3583, 3628. | 
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3468. Alsberg, J. Counseling as social case work: 
vocational counseling. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1943, 17, 
137-139.—This is a description of the counseling 
service of the American Red Cross, with special 
emphasis on vocational counseling.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


3469. Anderson, C.A. Food rationing and morale. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1943, 8, 23-33.—Food rationing 
is viewed as a sociological process, showing the 
typical characteristics of a social invention. Ration- 
ing has important consequences ou morale, is in 
turn dependent on the existing level of morale, and 
creates new morale problems. Its basic feature is 
the guarantee of equitable distribution of scarce 
foods. The following problems are treated: the 
necessity of making rationing clear and definite to 
the public; adjusting rationing to the needs of 
different groups; and the need of insuring an oppor- 
tunity for choice and variety in diet.—S. E. Asch 
(Brooklyn). 


3470. Anderson, D., & Davidson, P. E. Ballots 
and the democratic class struggle; a study in the 
background of political education. Stanford Univ., 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xiii + 377. $4.00.—The occupational approach, 
which these authors have used in two previous books 
(see 11: 2825; 15: 1012), dominates this investiga- 
tion into the factors which determine party affilia- 
tion of voters. More than 70,000 registrants in a 
California county, covering the 1932 national and the 
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1934 state elections, were studied. When groups 
were considered, occupation was found to be an 
important influence in political behavior. The 
authors found that ours “is a myriad-group struc- 
ture for which the way of advancement lies through 
practical compromise based on the self-interest of 
the numerous groups which make up its electorate.” 
Chapters are entitled: (1) what is behind the ballots; 
(2) occupational status and political behavior; (3) 
the voters’ economic stake in government; (4) class 
consciousness and political behavior; and (5) realism 
in education for citizenship.—H. F. Rothe (Minne- 
sota). 

3471. [Anon.] Geography, too, influences mar- 
riages. Statist. Bull. Metrop. Life Inmsur., 1943, 24, 
No. 5, 3-5.—In the southern states the marriage 
rate is higher at all ages than in the North or Far 
West. These differences are most noticeable for 
women under 20 and men over 45. The larger pro- 
portion of marriages at the young ages in the South 
undoubtedly contributes to the higher birth rate 
there. After age 25, men have a greater probability 
of marriage than women, and this disparity in 
marriage rate increases with age. The effect of 
war marriages has been to increase the difference in 
marriage rates in different geographic areas. It is 
indicated that the average age at marriage will rise 
in the future, as will also the proportion of remar- 
riages to total marriages—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


3472. Bode, K. Acceptance of defeat in Germany. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 193-198.—The 
Nazis and generals are hopeless cases and will not 
be influenced by the nature of the peace. Many 
workers who gained rewards under Nazism may also 
identify their welfare with that of the Nazis, but 
a labor-socialist government could win the support 
of a majority and minimize post-war resentment of 
defeat. National pride is more important to the 
middle classes. They should not be offered aid with 
dishonor. Punishment and sacrifices should be im- 
mediate but not long-drawn-out. If decent Germans 
understand the moral debt contracted by the Nazis 
they will strive to atone, but the suggestion must 
come from neutral agencies (the churches) rather 
than from the victors. Through suffering, Germany 
may gravitate toward democracy.—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

3473. Bossard, J. H. S., & Boll, E. S. Family 
situations: an introduction to the study of child 
behavior. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 265. $3.00.—Prob- 
lems of behavior may be approached through the 
study of the situations to which behavior is a re- 
sponse. Social situations can be approached from 
three points of view: structure, process, and content. 
Family situations can be dimensionalized as regards 
(1) intra-family relationships, such as affectional 
interaction and dominance relations; (2) family 
patterns, such as size, organization, activities, values 
and goals; and (3) external factors, such as socio- 
economic status, neighborhood, and health. Liter- 
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ary and scientific data with regard to family situa- 
tions are summarized on this basis.—R. B. Ammons 
(San Diego). 

3474. Biihler, C. Why do Germans so easily 
forfeit their freedom? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1943, 38, 149-157.—Nazi mentality is only a dis- 
torted outgrowth of general trends in German 
reasoning and feeling. In postwar planning we must 
remember that Germans have always valued ab- 
stract ideals above human feelings. This leads to 
trouble because of the German passion to be ab- 
sorbed in a noble cause, with uncritical loyalty to a 
leader and with no sense of proportion or tolerance. 
Anglo-Saxon individuality and confidence in human 
goodness have never been appreciated or valued by 
Germans.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

3475. Burns, C. D. The group mind in trade 
unionism. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1943, 17, 64-72. 
—Assuming that British Trade Unionism is typical 
of trade unionism generally and that the group- 
mind is a fiction, the author proceeds to analyze the 
mental characteristics of trade unions. The general 
characteristics are a tendency to opposition and a 
sense of growth. The characteristics specific to 
different unions are craft-fellowship, conservatism, 
simplemindedness, various specific effects of occupa- 
tional environment, and mental effects specific to 
different sizes and organizational patterns.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3476. Cantril, H. [Ed.] The world in 1952: 
some predictions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 
38, No. 2, Suppl., 6-47.—In October, 1941, 72 
persons with some reputation in public or profes- 
sional life were asked to make predictions about the 
state of the world in 1952. Of the 40 returns, 26 are 
here presented only slightly shortened. Half of them 
were made after Pearl Harbor, thus revealing the 
change of outlook produced by entry of the U. S. 
into the war. There is no indication of the age or 
profession of the person making a prediction.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

3477. Cottam, H. R. Qualitative measures of 
rural housing attitudes. Rur. Sociol., 1943, 8, 191- 
192.—Five methods of measuring attitudes toward 
housing were developed. The first was a 5-point 
scale of satisfaction. In the second the subject 
stated his preference for his own or some other house. 
In the third he rated his house in relation to those of 
his neighbors. A statement of desired house im- 
provements was obtained as a fourth method. In 
the fifth the subject was asked whether or not he 
would spend a 100-dollar gift for housing. Reliabili- 
ties and interrelationships are reported for the several 
methodologies.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

3478. Cuber, J. F. The adjustment of college 
men to military life: case data. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1943, 27, 267—-276.—About 100 cases show problems 
concerning separation from women, the army caste 
system, and failure to know one’s goals and one’s 
progress toward them. Not all men adjust by letting 
down conventional standards of behavior. One 
reason for war marriages is that they create an 
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illusion of normalcy in an abnormal world. Ex- 
amples of fantasy, catharsis and sublimation, and 
hedonistic adjustments are given. College men tend 
constantly to scrutinize their adjustments and won- 
der about their efficacy.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

3479. Du Vall, E. W. Personality and social 
group work; the individual approach. New York: 
Association Press, 1943. Pp. 246. $2.50. 

3480. Ellwood, C. A. Sociology: principles and 
problems. New York: American Book Company, 
1943. Pp. viii +408. $1.80.—This textbook in 
sociology places the study of social organization 
within the setting of socio-cultural evolution and 
social psychology. Behind social and mental life are 
physical and biological factors. The primary group 
—typified by the family and the neighborhood— 
is the basic unit of social organization. The family 
is selected for extended treatment. The empirical 
and problem aspects of population trends, race rela- 
tions, urban and rural conditions, and poverty and 
crime, are analyzed more briefly. Social organiza- 
tion may be consciously improved; the best medium 
of progress is education.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

3481. Field, H. H. [Dir.] The reconversion 
period from war to peace. Rep. nat. Opin. Res. Cent., 
1943, No. 9. Pp. 24. 

3482. Florant, L. C. Negro internal migration. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 782-791.—Two main 
approaches to the study of Negro migration are 
discussed. One treats of migration as a mass move- 
ment. It deals with large trends in migration, in 
terms of rate, size, etc. The second approach is 
psychological, aiming to appraise migration from the 
migrant’s point of view, to discover the conditions 
leading to the decision to move. This approach 
needs further development. “In conclusion, it 
should be emphasized that our knowledge in the 
field of migration has been confined for the most 
part to speculation because of the difficulties con- 
fronted in obtaining data. As yet we have no 
national data either on individual moves or on the 
characteristics of those who move.’’-—S. E. Asch 
(Brooklyn). 

3483. Ford, R. N. Techniques for scaling ex- 
periences: a study of white-Negro contacts. Univ. 
Pittsb. Bull., 1941, 37, No. 3, 113-122.—Scales, 
employing both the Thurstone and the Likert 
methods, were constructed to measure experiences 
which individuals may have had with the American 
Negro. The scales are considered discriminative, 
reliable, and valid in terms of accepted standards. 
The Likert technique is preferred—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

3484. Frankl, G. Language and affective con- 
tact. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 251-262.—The purely 
motor disorders of postencephalitic Parkinsonism, 
the acoustic disorders of deaf-mutism and congenital 
word deafness, and several other pathological condi- 
tions in which language is not developed are dis- 
cussed and reanalyzed. It is concluded that there 
are two forms of language: word language, for com- 
munication of objective facts; and gesture language, 
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for the symbolization of emotions and moods. Both 
are equally important. Disorders of gestural lan- 
guage result in disorders in the relation to other 
people.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3485. Fuson, W.M. Attitudes: a note on the con- 
cept and its research context. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1942, 7, 856-857.—Current definitions of attitude 
are criticized. Attitudes should be studied not for 
their own sake but for the purpose of predicting 
behavior. The following definition is suggested by 
the author: “An attitude is the probability of the 
occurrence of a defined behavior (or social action) 
in a defined situation.” —S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


3486. Hamilton, G. Counseling as social case 
work. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1943, 17, 127-134.—The 
development, from information services and charity 
services, of what is now called counseling is de- 
scribed. Concepts of counseling in industry, the 
army, psychology, psychiatry, and social case work 
are discussed. Counselors need professional skill 
and education to rise above the “handout” level, 
for personal problems do not come in neat packages 
but are psychosocial in nature. Successful handling 
of personal problems requires an understanding of 
the complex relationship between the personality 
and the social milieu.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 


3487. Harlan, H. H. Some factors affecting 
attitude toward Jews. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 
816-827.—An attitude test dealing with treatment 
of Jews in life-situations was administered to 502 
non-Jewish college and university students. The 
following factors are correlated with a more favor- 
able attitude toward Jews: majoring in sociology; 
residence in the South; rural or small-town residence; 
lower occupational status of parents; lower income 
of parents; less frequent contact; and greater in- 
timacy of contact.—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


3488. Hartmann, G. W. Toward a reasonable 
peace. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 199-210.— 
The postwar tasks of psychologists will be to aid 
in erasing animosities and rebuilding morale, to con- 
vert the victory into social benefit. There should be 
no annexations, indemnities, nor revenge. Recon- 
struction should be internationally supervised and 
“financed by a World Treasury.”’ Social benefits 
will come from co-operative use of capacities.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 


3489. Herma, H. Goebbels’ conception of propa- 
ganda. Social Res., 1943, 10, 200—218.—This analysis 
of Goebbels’ conception of propaganda is based 
primarily on 4 of his writings during the 1933-1934 
period, chiefly his book Propaganda as mediator be- 
tween leadership and people, and 7 references from 
Das Reich during 1942. Nazi propaganda is seen 
as “an instrument of politics, resembling political 
action in its aim of controlling the masses. . ., 
distinguished from political action in the immediacy 
of its contact with the populace and in its anticipa- 
tory character.” With regard to values it is a mere 
tool. Its conception of man is “that he is or can be 
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made into a being with no ability to see any other 
point of view than the one that has been accepted 
around him.” Totalitarian society provides the 
best conditions for the realization of this conception. 
But “the ... punitive measures necessary for 
maintaining such a system are witness to the weak- 
ness of the [underlying ] psychological doctrine as 
well as to the fact that its weakness has been taken 
into account by National Socialism.’—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 


3490. Hobbs, A. H. Specificity and selective 
migration. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 772-781.— 

io-economic factors leading to migration were 
studied in the town of Plymouth, Pa., in the midst 
of the anthracite region of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The region was an economically distressed 
area, the major industry of mining having con- 
tracted 40% during the 11-year period included in 
the study. Information was obtained by house 
interview. Those migrating for economic reasons 
were of higher occupational and educational status 
than those who migrated for other reasons. Those 
migrating earliest for economic reasons showed a 
higher socio-economic level. It is concluded that 
“selective factors in internal migration apparently 
operated as a function of the socio-economic gradient 
in this study.”—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


3491. Hurewitz, H. N. Some criteria for judging 
applicants’ ability to utilize family agencies’ services. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1943, 13, 337-354.—The 
author finds, from a random selection of 25 cases, 
that a client who has made a satisfactory adjustment 
to his problem is nearly always the person who has 
attempted independently a constructive solution, 
although he failed and had to come to the agency for 
help, without undergoing any serious deprivation of 
his basic needs. He was able to ask for this help 
without undue emotional reaction. The client who 
has not made a satisfactory adjustment with the help 
of the agency was nearly always the person who had 
to undergo a serious degree of deprivation before 
coming to the agency for help, who felt upset about 
his need for dependency upon the agency, and who 
tried to use the agency for the purpose of dumping 
his entire problem on the case worker. It would 
appear, therefore, that potential success or failure 
can be fairly easily predicted on the basis of data 
obtainable in the first interview—K. S. Yum 
(Chicago). 


3492. Idle, E. D. War over West Ham: a report 
prepared for the Fabian Society and the Ethical 
Union. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1943. Pp. 
136. 6s.—The author selected a badly ‘blitzed,’ 
comparatively self-contained London borough, and 
investigated on the spot in great detail the effects of 
the blitz on health, education, recreation, and trans- 
port services; on the social structure; and on the 
whole way of life of the population. The book 
raises a number of problems of psychological interest 
which appear to be amenable to experimental re- 
search: the question of age and adjustment to new 
situations, the problem of leadership (in shelters, 
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settlements, etc.), and the problem of social co- 
herence (the family group, the street group, the 
ward, the borough).—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3493. Kuhlen, R.G. Attitudes toward enemy and 
allied countries. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 
277-283.—Affective attitudes of college students 
toward 21 nations were measured in 1942 and show 
some changes from attitudes of 1940. Syracuse 
students show greater range of approval and dis- 
approval than do Ohio State students. Detailed 
statements of attitudes toward seven countries re- 
vealed much greater differences of attitude, and 
often revealed ambivalence not apparent in simple 
ratings.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3494. Leevy, J. R. Social competence of high- 
school youth. Sch. Rev., 1943, 51, 342-347.—This 
study summarizes responses of 812 male and female 
high-school pupils to the 135 items on a Social Usage 
Scale designed to estimate social competency in 8 
major areas of group behavior. In terms of median 
scores, girls are superior to boys on every section of 
the scale and at each grade level. There is a dis- 
tinct improvement in social efficiency from grade 9 
to grade 12. In view of the generally low scores, 
more adequate training of high school youth in 
social living is indicated.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's College for Women). 


3495. Lewin, EK. Cultural reconstruction. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 166-173.—Military 
autocracy is more deeply rooted in German culture 
than in Italian. A change toward democracy is not 
a political matter but involves a complete change in 
values, family, and group life. If the form of govern- 
ment is left to the people, power groups will rapidly 
impose autocracy on war-torn Europe, but democ- 
racy will develop more slowly and only under a 
strong, tolerant protective leadership. Through 
feeding and reconstruction work, acceptable cul- 
tural changes may be introduced by a hierarchy of 
democratic leaders training democratic sub-leaders. 
—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3496. Neumeyer, M. H. Radio in wartime. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1942, 27, 95-105.—A summary of 
the part played by radio in the present war. Out- 
standing campaigns are described.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 


3497. Popenoe, P. Childlessness: voluntary or 
involuntary? J. Hered., 1943, 34, 83-87.—Of thirty 
million American wives today, five million will leave 
no offspring. What proportion of this childlessness 
is voluntary? A study of 3,013 completed marriages 
indicates that about one half of the childlessness in 
the Mountain and Pacific states is voluntary. Farm 
owners are still the most family-minded group in the 
United States. The semi-skilled, minor clerical, 
minor business and the professional groups lead in 
showing 57% voluntary childlessness. Motivation 
for forgoing parenthood in all groups is based on the 
hope of an improved competitive position in the 
economic and social scale of urban living.—G. C. 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Naturai History). 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


3498. Riemer, S. Marriage on the campus. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 802-815.—The married 
students at the University of Washington, compris- 
ing 6% of the total student group, were subjected to 
investigation, with special reference to their social 
background. ‘“‘The background factors recorded in 
our statistical material are not very revealing.” A 
number of personal and social problems of married 
couples living on the campus are discussed.—S. E. 
Asch (Brooklyn). 

3499. Réheim, G. War, crime and the covenant. 
J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 4, 731-754.—The devel- 
opment from fantasy to reality and the oral sym- 
bolism of the social bond parallel the breaking up of 
the symbiotic unity of mother and child. All the 
anthropological evidence points to the fact that 
human society was originally patrilinear. The basic 
form of society is the restoration of the dual unity. 
To say that the superego is derived from society is 
true only if we recognize the nuclear role of the 
mother-child relationship—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

3500. Sanford, N. American conscience and the 
coming peace. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 
158-165.—While we are warned of the dangers of 
revenge and selfishness in postwar planning, we 
should recognize the opposed dangers of too much 
self-abnegation. Our puritanism leads to repressed 
aggression and guilt feelings in place of punishment 
of offenders; but complete forgiveness would not be 
understood by Germans or Japanese and would 
weaken the cause of future peace.—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

3501. Schmid, C. F., & Engel, G. Attitudes con- 
cerning size of family. Sociol. soc. Res., 1942, 27, 
126-135.—To check a 1941 Gallup poll report that 
most American couples would like to have larger 
families, the authors studied attitudes of 1200 under- 
graduates. This group agreed with the national 
sample that 3 children is the ideal number but gave 
a median response of 2 to the question: How many 
children do you plan to have? Women favored 
larger families than men. The economic factor was 
agreed by most to be the strongest reason for small 
families. —S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

3502. Seashore, C. E. Cooperation with the film 
industries in the study of primitive music. Science, 
1942, 96, 263—265.—The author is concerned with the 
educational and cultural value of sound films and 
takes as an example the project of making a sound 
film of the culture of a primitive group: The educa- 
tional background of the scientist associated with 
such an undertaking is taken into account as well 
as the tasks which face him in working with the 
primitive group and his collaboration with the film 
producer.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

3503. Sewell, W. H. A short form of the Farm 
Family Socioeconomic Status Scale. Rur. Sociol., 
1943, 8, 161-170.—A fourteen-item scale is devel- 
oped which correlates around .94 with the longer 
form. Reliabilities between .81 and .87 are found.— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 
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3504. Shreier, F. German aggressiveness—its 
reasons and types. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 
38, 211-224.—There are conflicting theories as to 
the cause of German aggressiveness and the appro- 
priate cure. Possibly aggressiveness has become 
an autonomous habit and will not disappear when 
the original causes are removed, but the causes 
should be known before treating cases. The author 
describes eleven types of aggressors among the 
Germans, showing differences in the source of ag- 
gression and in the role of ideational factors. He 
considers plans for postwar re-education useless 
until we know the relative numbers and location of 
each type. Until after the war, information can only 
be obtained from aliens and prisoners in this country. 
—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3505. Stagner, R. Peace-planning as a problem 
in the psychology of learning. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1943, 38, 183-192.—Hostile, nationalistic 
habits must be broken down and co-operative inter- 
national habits built up. (1) Peaceful, co-operative 
behavior must be consistently rewarded and mili- 
tarism punished. As rewards, food and supplies 
can later be supplanted by ego gratifications and 
removal of armistice restraints. (2) Rewards will 
be more effective in the long run than punishment, 
and punishment must not be mere revenge. (3) 
The United Nations, through control of communica- 
tions, must make clear to Axis peoples what behavior 
is being punished; otherwise the lesson will be in- 
effective. Likewise there should be clarification of 
our own errors that permitted War II. (4) Punish- 
ment should not be indiscriminate; differences within 
national groups should be recognized. (5) Emotional 
habits of prejudice and devotion are too strong to be 
removed by academic training. Postwar plans 
should be clarified now to encourage ego-identifica- 
tion of weak groups with a powerful international 
group. Co-operative victories should be stressed 
rather than national victories—C. M. Harsh (Ne- 
braska). 


3506. Tolman, E. C. Identification and the post- 
war world. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 141- 
148.—War can be overcome only when individuals 
identify themselves with supra-national groups more 
strongly than with mutually exclusive, competing 
national groups. Identification with a world federa- 
tion will be enhanced if all people possess (1) com- 
mon features (a world language and basic common 
education in world problems); (2) common rituals 
and symbols (flag, world anthem, common currency 
and postage); (3) common goals (better distribution 
of goods, avoidance of war and famine); (4) symbols 
of home, family, and local groups in the world govern- 
ment; (5) common enemies (disturbers of the peace) 
and an efficient police force combining the romantic 
appeal of the Northwest Mounted and the Red 
Cross.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

3507. Van Vieck, J. Jr.. & Wolf, C. U. Reader- 
appeal of religious articles. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 
7, 828-832.—Articles in Reader's Digest were selected 
by a group of theological students for their broad 
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religious content. Together with other articles, 
these were judged for their appeal by a random 
sample of subscribers to whom a questionnaire was 
mailed. The articles selected as having a religious 
value had a greater reading appeal and were much 
more popular with women than with men.—S. E. 
Asch (Brooklyn). 


3508. Veltfort, H. R., & Lee,G. E. The Cocoanut 
Grove fire: a study in scapegoating. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1943, 38, No. 2, Suppl., 138-154.—The 
Boston newspapers during the month after the 
night-club disaster are analyzed to show the steps 
in the process of fixing the blame. Aggressive scape- 
goating is interpreted as the outgrowth of fear of 
being caught in similar disasters and of frustration 
in the desire to help the dead or to prevent recur- 
rences. Latent hostilities toward government offi- 
cials, wealthy owners, and Jews are shown to in- 
fluence the scapegoating.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


[See also abstracts 3289, 3291, 3401, 3407, 3431, 
3439, 3455, 3529, 3540, 3570, 3575, 3577, 3591, 
3592, 3596, 3597, 3605, 3611, 3630. | 
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3509. Abbott, E. Juvenile delinquency during the 
first world war: notes on the British experience, 
1914-18. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1943, 17, 192-212.—A 
very grave increase in juvenile delinquency oc- 
curred during World War I. Juvenile court sta- 
tistics for these years are presented by years, sexes, 
and nature of offenses. It is felt that though there 
were many causes for an increase, three are especially 
clear: the changes in home life; the restriction of 
opportunities for elementary education; and the 
increase in juvenile employment and changed condi- 
tions of juvenile employment. It is also shown that 
the British increase, serious though it was, was not as 
striking as the increase in delinquency in Germany, 
where an added factor was present: children were 
left in the care of women in a nation that had little 
respect for women.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3510. [Anon.] The boy and the lash. Probation, 
1943, 21, 120—-121.—A survey of 21 institutions for 
male juvenile delinquents reveals that 17 of them 
use corporal punishment in the treatment and hand- 
ling of their charges. Only 2 of the institutions feel 
that it is beneficial. The others state that it is used 
as a substitute for psychological and psychiatric 
service, as they cannot afford this professional service. 


—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3511. Argow, W. W. A proposed functional classi- 
fication of criminal behavior. J. crim. Psycho- 
path., 1943, 4, 687—701.—On the theory that crimi- 
nality is a form of maladjustment, the writer offers 
a diagnostic and prognostic classification of criminal 
behavior so that “our convicted offenders can be 
safely and correctly quarantined in accordance with 
their individually different requirements.” The 
classification also clarifies the etiology of crime.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 
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3512. Banay, R.S. Emotional factors in wartime 
delinquency. Probation, 1943, 21, 103-108.—It is 
pointed out that although there have been decreases 
in most crimes, there have been increases in crimes 
of violence and sex. The author discusses these 
increases in terms of factors which give rise to con- 
flicts, increased emotional tension, and relaxation of 
restrictions. Some remedies are suggested.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3513. Belbey, J. [Psychoanalysis and crime. ] 
Arch. Med. leg., Argent., 1941, 11, 187-198.—See 17: 
3514. 

3514. Belbey, J. Psychoanalysis and crime. 
(Translation.) J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 4, 639- 
650.—This is a survey of the contributions of various 
authors to an understanding of the relationship be- 
tween psychoanalytic mechanisms and criminal 
behavior.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3515. Castro, M. de. Acérca da observacio dos 
menores delingiientes. (The observation of de- 
linquent minors.) eg” ym 1942, 1, 141-152. 
—Adequate treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
which is essentially education, depends upon suitable 
observation. This takes into account the biological 
aspect of the delinquency, the psychological condi- 
tions of reform, and provision for personality differ- 
ences. Much is to be learned about childhood in 
general from the study of delinquent children.—H. 
D. Spoerl (American International College). 

3516. Elkin, F. Harold Holzer. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1943, 38, No. 2, Suppl., 48-86.—In an 
introductory statement E. W. Burgess explains that 
the author has abstracted from Clifford Shaw's files 
the life history of a juvenile delinquent, which is 
expressed in the boy’s own words. The case has been 
used to investigate the reliability of interpretations 
of motives and traits from such histories, and the 
dependence of interpretations upon the point of view 
of the analyst. The reader is invited to answer nine 
questions interpreting the case——C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

3517. Fontaén Balestra, C. Posicién cientifica de 
la criminologia. (The scientific place of criminology.) 
Rev. Psiquiat. Crim., B. Aires, 1942, 7, 505-516.— 
The criterion of a science being the possession of an 
object and methods of its own, criminology is a 
science. It is the study of the socially adapting 
factors of the personality in order to shape them from 
childhood toward activities contemporaneously con- 
sidered good, and to reeducate individuals whose 
activities have been inadequate. Its orientation is 
toward activities which are not, or scarcely ever, 
criminal, e.g., poverty, and nondelinquents, e.g., the 
insane. Crime is not its object but the person under 
a special aspect, and it is distinct from criminal 
law, which is concerned with juridical norms, not 
with origins. Although criminology utilizes other 
sciences as auxiliaries, its viewpoint is distinctive.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3518. Fontes, V. Um caso de homicidio volun- 
taério realizado por um menor de l4anos. (A case of 
deliberate homicide executed by a youth of 14.) 
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Crianca portug., 1942, 1, 131-140.—The murder was 
of an 8-year-old boy companion. The culprit was 
declared more a child than an adolescent. Most 
striking was his affective poverty, as well as his fail- 
ure to attempt to escape detection or punishment. 
Virtually homeless to begin with, he was held for 
further observation; a diagnosis of psychosis seemed 
not justified.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3519. Gutheil, E. A. The criminal complex in an 
honest man. J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 4, 651-665. 
—The case history of a 40-year-old business man 
of proved moral integrity illustrates close relation- 
ship with the criminal complex, symbolically repre- 
senting in fantasy all the components of criminal 
behavior. The neurosis was revealed through the 
expression of self-condemnation, confession, and 
guilt.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3520. Katzoff, S. L. Psychological, legal and 
sociological aspects of crime. J. crim. Psychopath., 
1943, 4, 667-686.—A survey of the historical, 
political, and scientific aspects of crime shows that 
ignorance on the part of the majority of the people, 
the legal profession, and some of the judiciary 
together with political considerations governing 
public appointments are chiefly responsible for our 
inadequacy to cope with central problems in this 
field. The relationship between crime and society 
is primarily a psychological one. Suggestions are 
given for a comprehensive crime prevention program. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3521. Lottier, S. A tension theory of criminal 
behavior. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 840-848.— 
The psychological factors involved in individual em- 
bezzlement are considered. The individual em- 
bezzler is generally a white collar employee, of higher 
than average intelligence and with an education 
beyond the common grades. He is usually a first 
offender, with an adequate work record, living in a 
non-delinquent neighborhood, and participating in 
the life of the community. ‘The present theory is 
that the individual embezzler is a member of a com- 
petitive society who commits embezzlement as a 
consequence of tension-producing conflicts. . . . In 
every case, without exception, a critical tension 
situation of one kind or another invariably preceded 
a a i behavior.”—S. E. Asch (Brook- 
lyn). 

3522. Norris, D. C. Malingering. In Doherty, 
W. B., & Runes, D. D., Rehabilitation of the war in- 
jured. New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 
123-134.—A general discussion is offered of maling- 
ering, the problems of diagnosis that it presents in- 
cluding differential diagnosis, and the methods and 
local manifestations of malingering. 8-item bibliog- 
raphy.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3523. Reckless, W.C. The etiology of delinquent 
and criminal behavior; a planning report for research. 
Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1943, No. 50. Pp. 
xii + 169.—The present report is concerned with 
the existing and future status of research in the 
etiology of delinquent and criminal behavior. An 
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evaluation is given of the contributions of (1) those 
who have sought for the causes of delinquent and 
criminal behavior in the organism or constitution of 
man and (2) those who have stressed determinants 
in the situations confronting man. The gap of 
knowledge left by both the situationalists and the 
constitutionalists is best revealed in their inability to 
answer the persistent question ‘‘as to the differential 
responses of persons.” The need for a more unified 
approach in this field is stressed. Recent efforts are 
reviewed, and the contributions in this direction of 
Viernstein and Lenz (criminal biology), Sutherland 
(differential association), and Sellin (conduct norms) 
are evaluated. A section is devoted to research 
leads. There are four appendices: (1) research 
resources and opportunities, (2) records and statistics 
on crime and criminals, (3) some problems and pro- 
jects, and (4) recommendations by the author.—S. 
B. Sarason (Southbury Training School). 


3524. Siewers, A. B., & Davidoff, E. Attempted 
suicide: a comparative study of psychopathic and 
general hospital patients. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 
17, 520-534.—A group of 150 patients who at- 
tempted suicide prior to admission to a psychopathic 
hospital was compared with a similar number of 
patients referred to two general hospitals because of 
suicidal attempts. The patients admitted to the 
psychopathic hospital tended to be psychotic, to 
constitute an older age group, to be skilled workers, 
and to belong to borderline religious groups. The 
general hospital sample tended to be psychoneurotic, 
to be younger, to be unskilled or unemployed, and to 
belong to established religious groups. The general 
hospital patients used decisive suicidal methods 
while the attempts of the psychopathic group were 
indirect and indecisive. Motives were found to be 
similar in both groups.—G. W. Kisker (U.S. Army). 


3525. Silverman, D. Psychoses in criminals; a 
study of five hundred psychotic prisoners. J. crim. 
Psychopath., 1943, 4, 703-730.—An analysis of the 
records of 500 male psychotic federal offenders 
showed that their background, personality, previous 
adjustment, and criminalism did not differ qualita- 
tively from those of non-psychotic offenders. A 
comparison between the psychoses of these inmates 
and civilian psychoses led to the following conclu- 
sions: (1) The major problem in criminal psychoses 
is schizophrenia and psychoses with psychopathic 
involvement. (2) Paranoid symptoms and depres- 
sion with suicidal attempts are common among the 
psychotic criminals. (3) Relatively few persons were 
psychotic before commitment, but four fifths were 
before the end of the first year of penal life. (4) 
Over two fifths of all patients recovered. (5) The 
prognosis for schizophrenia was very poor; metrazol 
treatment did not raise the recovery rate. Two lines 
of research are indicated: (1) comparisons between 
non-prison psychotics and prison psychotics and (2) 
post-release follow-up studies of psychotic prisoners. 
17 case illustrations are given to supplement the 
statistical data.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 
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3526. Slawson, J. The care of adolescent de- 
linquents in the community. Probation, 1943, 21, 
65-70; 80-83.—The author points out that delin- 
quency is a form of personality maladjustment and 
that treatment must be directed at underlying 
causes and personality patterns rather than at 
symptoms. The minimum community program 
should include these services: basic family welfare 
service; child guidance service; adequate supervised 
foster homes; specialized institutional facilities; and 
a good juvenile court with competent probation 
officers. The role of each of these services is discussed 
in relation to different patterns of delinquency.—G. 
S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3527. Strauss, C. A. Grandma made Johnny 
delinquent. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 343- 
347.—Two cases are reported which illustrate the 
fact that the presence of the grandma in the home, 
with the resulting hostilities and aggression released, 
can contribute to the delinquency of the child.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3528. Towle, C. Some notes on the war and 
adolescent delinquency: a caseworker’s interpreta- 
tion. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1943, 17, 67-73.—The author 
presents a variety of case studies to show the effect 
of war situations on adolescent boys and girls. War 
affects children profoundly through its effect on 
family life depending upon the age of the child. 
War also reveals or activates long standing problems. 
The real peak in adolescent delinquency is still to 
come.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3529. Weeks, H. A. Predicting juvenile delin- 
quency. Amer. sociol. Rev. 1943, 8, 40-46.—The 
social backgrounds of 420 delinquents between the 
ages of 14~-18 and of a comparison group of 421 non- 
delinquent high-school students were determined by 
questionnaire. Fourteen social items differentiated 
the two groups, of which the most effective were: 
school advancement, length of time in country, home 
ownership, education of mother, education of father, 
occupation of father, and home situation. Weighted 
and unweighted scores were devised to determine 
the effect of the total number of items. The result- 
ing distributions of scores were markedly different 
in the two groups. The probability of delinquency 
at each score level was calculated. The resulting 
tables differentiated strongly between a new sample 
of delinquents and non-delinquents. This method 
may also be applied to the prediction of types of 
delinquency. The values of predicting delinquency 
are discussed.—.S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


3530. Wyatt, D. W. Racial handicaps in the 
Negro delinquent. Probation, 1943, 21, 112-115.— 
Comparing two groups of adolescent Negroes, one 
delinquent and the other a high school honor group, 
the author suggests that delinquency cannot be 
explained simply in terms of economic, social, or 
environmental factors.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 


[See also abstracts 3499, 3618. ] 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 
3531. Adjutant General’s Office. Personnel re- 

searchin the Army. V. The Army Speci Train- 


ing Program. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 429-435.— 
The article discusses the purpose and nature of the 
Army Specialized Training Program, including the 
basic and advanced phases and the eligibility require- 
ments.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 


3532. The Adjutant General’s Office. Testing asa 
part of military classification. Science, 1943, 97, 473- 
478.—Tests in the Army are administered in order to 
conserve manpower and expedite training; they are 
given at every stage of the classification process 
which continues throughout each man’s military 
career. The tests employed are of many varieties, 
i.e., written, performance, and oral tests, as well as 
standardized interviews. The procedure in test 
development is given together with a short descrip- 
tion of a few typical tests (e.g., Army General 
Classification Test, Mechanical Aptitude Test, and 
Radiotelegraph Operator Aptitude Test). A fairly 
complete list of tests already developed is presented. 
—F., A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3533. [Anon.] Effects of flight: mental and 
physical aspects. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
Pp. 125. $0.60.—This is one of the volumes in the 
Flight Preparation Training Series prepared for the 
aviation cadet by the Training Division of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. It is an elementary text 
and contains a chapter on each of the following topics: 
physical fitness and hygiene, first aid, the effects of 
altitude, the effects of acceleration, and the role of 
the sense organs in flying. The final two chapters 
are devoted to a consideration of typical psycho- 
logical disturbances encountered during flight train- 
ing.—A. Chapanis (Wright Field). 

3534. [Anon.] Psychology for the fighting man: 
efficiency in the army. JIJnfaniry J., 1943, 52, No. 6, 
25-30.—This article, the sixth in a series (see 17: 
1301; 1683; 2117; 2441; 3219), is a discussion of: (1) 
techniques for improving work efficiency; (2) meth- 
ods for dealing with problems of fatigue; (3) methods 
for dealing with boredom; and (4) effects of different 
sleeping conditions.— N. R. Bartlett (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3535. Cardell, A. J. Occupational classification. 
Person. J., 1943, 22, 54-57.—In order to help place 
high school graduates in the most suitable wartime 
jobs, 400 such jobs have been classified by pooled 
opinions as to the functional qualifications necessary. 
Each job was rated on a five-point scale for major 
interest, intelligence (quantitative and linguistic), 
manipulative dexterity, sense of space relations, 
practical judgment, and clerical ability—M. B. 
Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3536. Carson, L. D., Miles, W. R., & Stevens, S. 
S. Vision, hearing and aeronautical design. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 126-129.—See 
17: 2447; 2847. 
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3537. Davis, H. Symposium on the special senses 


in relation to problems. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 107-109.—This is a general 
discussion emphasizing the mili importance of 
the special senses.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3538. Ferguson, L. W. The effects of a second 
administration of an oyment test. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1943, 27, 170-175.—The records for 230 
applicants who took the L.O.M.A. employment test 
twice indicate a mean increase of second score over 
first of 12 points, individual changes ranging from 
62 to —18. Persons taking the same form of the test 
obtained significantly higher increases than those 
taking different forms, the mean differences being 
16 and 8. The r between score change and time 
between'tests was .03. Data are presented to show 
that there are serious distortions in the percents 
exceeding various critical scores when the second 
score is used. Persons employed after the second 
test obtained higher scores on first test and greater 
increases on second test than did persons refused 
employment. The employment records of 19 persons 
scoring under 100 on first test and over 100 on second 
test show them to have been less successful than 
persons scoring over 100 on first test.—-G. R. Thorn- 
ton (Purdue). 

3539. Gemmill, C. L. Physiology in aviation. 
Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1943. Pp. vii + 129. 
$2.00.—This is a brief text containing in general 
the materials on physiology which are covered in the 
lectures given at the school of aviation medicine. 
—(Courtesy Infantry Journal). 

3540. Godeau, B. E. M. Le moral du soldat. 
(The morale of the soldier.) Arch. belg. Serv. 
Santé Armée, 1940, 93, 17 ff.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] This article of about 40 pages 
regards the morale of the soldier as a complex of 
social relationships, continually interacting, which 
may be analyzed into 6 components: legal, tradi- 
tional, ethical, mythical, mystical, and scientific 
components, the latter including all factors related 
to training and equipment. Factors detrimental to 
morale are monotony, poor leadership, fatigue, 
anxiety, communism, defeatism, etc.—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 

3541. Graham, C. H. Visual space perception. 
Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 115—122.— 
After a review of the general factors underlying 
visual space perception, the author outlines the 
principles of stereoscopic and coincidence range 
finders and emphasizes the personal error that may 
enter into their operation. Brief comments are 
offered on the role of vision in aviation and on the 
perception of movement and speed.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

3542. Jurgensen, C. E. Extension of the Minne- 
sota Rate of Manipulation Test. J. appl. Psychol., 
1943, 27, 164-169.— Using the Ziegler revision of the 
Minnesota test, the test was extended to include 
nine procedures: place, right hand; place, left hand; 
place, both hands simultaneously; place, both hands 


alternately; turn; turn and place, right hand; turn 
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and place, left hand; turn and place, both hands 
simultaneously; turn and place, both hands alter- 
nately. For each procedure the method was demon- 
strated; then one practice trial and two timed trials 
were given. The score for each procedure was total 
time on two trials. The new procedures were found 
superior to Ziegler’s in three ways: (1) validity 
coefficients were higher, (2) intercorrelations of test 
parts were lower, and (3) reliability was increased. 
—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

3543. Kuhn, H.S. Vision facts for visual reasons. 
Med. Wom. J., 1943, 50, 45-46.—The current im- 
portance of vision in industry is discussed in terms 
of the problem of job classification, with varying 
demands on visual performance and age, and its 
relation to visual performance. The following basic 
visual findings are employed in job analysis from a 
visual standpoint: acuity, depth perception, color 
perception, and eye muscle balance. By using these 
criteria it is possible to analyze job classification into 
categories such as danger important, maximum 
efficiency essential, and jobs requiring neither special 
safeguards nor special excellence. The efficiency of 
the results of this statistical approach is discussed.— 
T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

3544. Mager, N. H. Practice tests for all jobs: 
Army, Navy, Air Corps, Government service, in- 
dustry. New York: Crown, 1943. Pp. viii + 248. 
$2.00.—This is a coaching volume designed to 
acquaint the testee with standardized tests most 
frequently used by the armed services, government 
civil service, and industry, and for college entrance. 
It’s aim is to “‘show you what to expect, remove your 
fear of examinations, and aid you to acquire the 
highest grade of which you are capable.’’"—£. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3545. Marsteller, A. A., Raines, G. N., Cheavens, 
T. H., Hammond, E. L., & Head, J. J. Training the 
naval psychiatrist. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 120, 
968-970.—A six to eight weeks course has been 
devised to acquaint new naval reserve psychiatrists 
with the ‘ruthless necessities of a military organiza- 
tion’’ and the rudiments of military life. The 
course consists of lectures, staff conferences, the 
study of case records and medical surveys, and neuro- 
psychiatric consultation. Standing watch as Junior 
Officer of ‘the Day also serves as a refresher course in 
general medical practice. Advantages of the train- 
ing course are briefly discussed—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3546. McGowan, C. L. Counseling as social case 
work: counseling in industry. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1943, 
17, 135—137.—The methods of counselors in industry 
are the same as those used by other counselors, but 
with different goals. Counseling in industry is in- 
tended to improve production and morale, and must 
show benefits to the management. Although coun- 
seling operates without real authority, and _ tech- 
nically within certain limits, there is no real limit 
to the scope of the problems with which the in- 
dustrial counselor may deal.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


3543-3550 


3547. Palmer, G. L. Factors in the variability 
of response in enumerative studies. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1943, 38, 143-152.—Data from two sets 
of interviews of 8519 persons in 2686 households 
were obtained by two groups of enumerators who 
had had the same training program. The data were 
analyzed to determine the relation of certain condi- 
tions of enumeration to. variation in individual 
response, and the effect of such variation on the 
summarized total results. The results showed neg- 
ligible variation of response for marital status, 
higher for employment status and age, and highest 
for education. Variability of response is lower for 
districts having high proportion of native-white 
residents. On all items except marital status, re- 
sponse variability was higher for cases in which the 
respondent was a different person on the two visits. 
The summarized results are more stable than the 
individual responses.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


3548. Politz, A. Family versus individual in 
measurement of audiences. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1943, 38, 233—237.—The writer indicates that some 
commercial research on audiences is so set up as 
to defeat its purpose. The family is used as the 
consumer unit. However, the fact that the indi- 
viduals in the family have different audience habits 
confuses the results. If the housewife is the real 
consumer (of a certain product) to be measured, 
and others in the family are taken as indicators, 
incorrect results will obtain. The same concept 
holds for other real consumer units which are con- 
fused with larger groupings.—7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

3549. Reed, P. B., Jr. Personal leadership for 
combat officers; objectives and methods for leaders 
of tactical elements, combat teams and fire units. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
Pp. v + 116. $1.50.—Written as a guide for any 
battalion officer, this volume deals with the prob- 
lems of leadership, morale, discipline, training, 
planning, the exercise of command, leadership at- 
titudes, and insight. Hints and suggestions are 
given as to the most effective way to maintain an 
efficient and smooth functioning army organization. 
—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 


3550. Rees, J. R. Three years of military psy- 
chiatry in the United Kingdom. Brit. med. J., 1943, 
Part 1, 1-6.—Growth of psychiatric service in the 
army has been gradual during the present war, as the 
number of psychoses and acute neuroses has been 
much smaller than was expected. About one-third 
of the men invalided from the army are psychiatric 
cases. Intellectual defect constitutes a grave prob- 
lem whose solution by the provision of unarmed 
labor units seems to be very satisfactory. The 
Herring revision of the Binet has been used as a 
selective instrument since 1940. Kent’s oral norms, 
Koh’s blocks, and especially the Penrose-Raven 
matrices have proved valuable. Matching men to 
suitable work within the army has proved an excel- 
lent prophylactic practice and much credit goes to 
cooperating industrial psychologists and psychia- 
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trists. Psychotic disorders in the service tend to 
clear up rapidly, as do acute war neuroses, unless the 
latter go too long without psychiatric treatment. 
Assigning neurotic men to service jobs for which they 
are better suited has proved useful in experiment. 
Cooperation between psychiatric and military legal 
specialists has proved gratifying. Selection of 
officer material by means of a two-day observation 
of candidate by a board of military men, psychia- 
trists, and psychologists seems valuable-——D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

3551. Rycroft, B. W. Night vision in the army. 
Brit. med. J., 1942, Part 2, 576-577.—The British 
army night-vision test is briefly described, along 
with the method of reporting test results to com- 
manding officers to improve efficiency within their 
units. The test consists of the dark-adapted subject 
recording the position of 5 large V’s which are il- 
luminated to differing degrees. Most men over 30 
are found to be slow in dark adaptation and defective 
in night vision. Defective day vision usually results 
in defective night vision, and is probably the most 
important single factor determining poor night vi- 
sion. Intelligence plays a part in being able to 
perceive objects in dim lighting. In typical infantry 
brigades, 31% of the men have superior night vision 
and 7-14% have defective night vision—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

3552. Sampaio, M. Selec&o dos recrutas. (Se- 
lection of recruits.) Rev. méd., Puebla, 1943, 16, 
399-405. 

3553. Schmidt, F. Counseling as social case 
work: counseling in industry by a family welfare 
agency. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1943, 17, 139-140.—This 
is a discussion of the relation of family problems to 
problems of behavior and morale which arise in 
industry, and the role of the family agency in coun- 
seling in such areas.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3554. Schneidman, E. S. A note on the experi- 
mental study of the appraisal interview. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1943, 27, 196-205.—Fifteen candidates for 
civil service jobs, who had previously been inter- 
viewed by the usual methods, were called in for re- 
examination. A new board of three members ob- 
served and rated each candidate as he responded to 
the Rorschach ink blot series. Comments of both 
interviewers and candidates upon the method are 
reported. Candidates also responded to a brief 
questionnaire about the new interview, and the 
results were tabulated. Correlations between rat- 
ings during first and second interviews range from 
.03 to .41 for various traits. The agreement between 
individual interviewers was similar for the original 
and the experimental interviews. The results of the 
experiment are discussed briefly, and suggestions are 
made for improvements in the experimental pro- 
cedures.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

3555. Sells, S. B. Questionnaire control in a 
civilian war agency. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 448- 
450.—A brief description is given of the use of 
questionnaires, reporting forms, statistical surveys, 
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and other procedures of psychometrics and market 
research in the Statistical Standards Office of the 
Office of Price Administration. There are increasing 
pays in this field of work for psychologists.— 

. McKinney (Missouri). 

3556. Tiffin, J., & Lawshe, C. H., Jr. The Adapt- 
ability Test: a fifteen minute mental alertness test 
for use in personnel allocation. J. appl. Psychol., 
1943, 27, 152-163.—From 120 test items used in 
preliminary administrations, the 70 most discrimi- 
nating items were selected and were allocated to 
two forms of 35 items each, the items in Forms A 
and B being matched for difficulty and D-value. 
Evidence of comparability of the two forms is pre- 
sented. Coefficients of reliability were obtained for 
several groups of subjects; these range from .60 to .90 
by split-half method and from .78 to .93 by test- 
retest method using alternate forms. Two evidences 
of validity are presented: (1) Average scores on both 
forms of the Adaptability Test yield significant 
differences between 50 high-rated and 38 low-rated 
clerical employees; biserial correlations between 
scores and rated success range from .40 to .65. 
(2) Navy electrical trainees who earn high grades 
obtain significantly higher Adaptability Test scores 
than trainees who earn low grades; the r between 
grades and scores is .64. The administration, scor- 
ing, and interpretation of the test are described. 
Norms for several groups are presented, N’s rang- 
ing from 43 to 1381, and recommendations for 
use of scores in job placements are made.—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 

3557. Walsh, M. N. The importance of the 
nervous energy reserve in aviation. Proc. Mayo 
Clin., 1941, 16, 707-714.—The author discusses the 
factor of energy and fatigue with their effects upon 
the nervous system in fliers. The situational adjust- 
ments that fliers are called upon to make are re- 
viewed in detail, and an attempt is made to outline 
a suitable procedure in mental hygiene.—A. Weider 
(N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

3558. Wiesehéfer, H. Eine fahrbare Unter- 
druckkammer zur Belehrung von Flugzeugbesatz- 
ungen tiber die Héhenwirkung; Bauart: DVI- 
Zeuzem. (A mobile low oxygen chamber for the 
indoctrination of airplane crews regarding altitude 
effects; model: DVL-Zeuzem.) Désch. Militdrarst, 
1940, 5, 457-460.—An automobile trailer train is 
described and illustrated with two photographs and a 
floor plan. How this unit is used for testing altitude 
aptitude is also indicated.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


3559. Wilking, S. V., & Cushman, D. J. Test 
yourself for a war job. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1943. Pp. 137. $1.50.—The authors present a 
series of self-administering tests which they have 
constructed and developed “‘with the avowed pur- 
pose of helping many people now confronted with the 
possibility of occupational change.” There are 8 
aptitude, 11 common-sense, and 6 mechanical-know!l- 
edge tests, many of which are short revisions of tests 
commonly used by psychologists. Also included are: 
a short discussion of the purpose and value of the 
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tests, general directions for administering and scor- 
ing, scoring keys, a psychograph, norms of unspeci- 
fied origin, and a blank on which the testees are 
asked to report their scores to the authors.—H. F. 
Rothe (Minnesota). 


3560. Witmer, H., Arend, IL, Edwards, M., & 
Kranz, J. A plan for helping to identify men psy- 
chologically unadapted to military service. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1943, 13, 299-336.—The 
amount of psychiatric service available for the 
Selective Service system has been far from adequate 
for comprehensive examinations. The authors sug- 
gest that social service workers be added to the staff 
of draft boards or selective service headquarters for 
the purpose of securing the needed information in 
regard to men who are suspected of susceptibility 
to mental disorders. Three series of case studies are 
presented as evidence.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 


3561. Zerga, J. E. Developing an industrial merit 
rating scale. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 190-195.— 
The merit rating programs of a number of large 
industrial organizations are reviewed briefly ‘“‘to il- 
lustrate the methods used in developing a rating 
scale, what a rating scale consists of, and how a 
rating scale is used.’’ Suggestions are made as to 
steps leading to a sound rating program, benefits to 
be derived from it, and the bearing of merit ratings 
upon employee-management relationships. A _ bib- 
liography of 39 titles is appended.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 


[See also abstracts 3284, 3311, 3327, 3330, 3333, 
3348, 3365, 3399, 3403, 3406, 3427, 3446, 3463, 
3478, 3587. ] 
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3562. Allen, F. H. The mental hazards in ac- 
celerated educational programs for youth. Educ. 
Outlook, 1943, 14, 114-122.—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 685. 


3563. Baker, H. J. Remedial procedure for un- 
adjusted pupils. (Prelim. ed.) Bloomington: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 38. $0.50. 
—This is a booklet for use in junior and senior high 
schools. Instructions are given in connection with 
the use of the Detroit General Aptitudes Examina- 
tion (Form A), the Detroit Adjustment Inventory 
(Alpha Form), the Vocational Analysis Record 
Blank, and a physical examination. Six illustrative 
cases are presented, and sample related blanks are 
included.—T. E. Newland (Washington, D. C.). 


3564. Barr, J. Effect of student employment on 
grades. Sch. Coll. Plemt, 1943, 3, 71-74.—A study of 
1501 students at Temple University shows that, with 
few exceptions, throughout 4 years of attendance 
the average grades are higher for employed students 
than for non-employed. Data from 13 universities 
throughout the country and an N.Y.A. study cover- 
ing 291 colleges and universities give similar results. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3560-3568 


3565. Berdie,R.F. Likes, dislikes, and vocational 
interests. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 180-189.—The 
following data were obtained on 411 male university 
students: number of likes and dislikes checked on 
Strong blank (reliability, .79); scores on ACE test; 
scores for morale, social adjustment, and emotion- 
ality from the Minnesota Personality Scale; high 
school percentile; collegé honor point ratio. The 
numbers of likes and dislikes were found to be sig- 
nificantly correlated with school achievement and 
with morale and social adjustment scores, persons 
with more likes tending toward higher achievement 
and better morale and social adjustment. The 
highest coefficient is .23. To determine the effect 
of liking and disliking tendencies upon the interest 
profile, answer sheets with all dislikes, all likes, or 
all indifferents marked were scored for both men’s 
and women’s blanks. The resulting profiles are 
presented. From these the author concludes that 
the extent of likes or dislikes is closely related to 
vocational interests.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


3566. Brewer, W. L. Factors affecting student 
achievement and change in a physical science survey 
course. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1943, No. 868. 
Pp. vii + 78.—Achievement in a physical science 
survey course, as measured by final examination and 
course grades, is compared with other related data 
for 204 Queens College students. Information pre- 
test scores, psychological examination scores, and 
data concerning sex and high school background in 
mathematics and science were found valuable in 
predicting success in the course. Post-tests of 
information and application of principles showed 
correlations of .60 and .57 respectively with final 
grades. Changes in opinions during the course were 
small. Failing students gain little through a second 
exposure. Bibliography of 57 titles—L. Birdsall 
(College Entrance Examination Board). 


3567. Buswell, G. T., & Sherman, M. Selected 
references on educational psychology. Sch. Rev., 
1943, 51, 309-311.—A bibliography is presented of 
22 titles covering the period January to December, 
1942 (including two 1941 publications not noted 
previously), classified under general and theoretical 
discussions, learning, individual differences, child 
development, mental growth, and personality.—R. 
C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


3568. Cason, E. B. Mechanical methods for 
increasing the speed of reading. Teach. Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1943, No. 878. Pp. ix + 80.—In order to 
measure the effectiveness of stressing eye-move- 
ments in increasing speed of reading, 102 3rd grade 
pupils from 2 New York schools were used as a 
basis for studying 3 methods: free library reading, 
phrase reading, and Metron-O-Scope. Groups were 
equated on the Gates Reading Survey. Comparisons 
were based on changes in reading speed and compre- 
hension over a 4-week period as measured by the 
Gates test, Opthalm-O-Graph, Mirror Test, and 
various phrase reading tests. No important differ- 
ences were found among methods. Bibliography of 
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56 titles—L. Birdsall (College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board). 

3569. Chamberlin, D., Chamberlin, E., Drought, 
N. E., & Scott, W. E. Did they succeed in college? 
New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. xxiv + 291. $2.50. 
—This is a report of a follow-up study in college of 
2108 high school students who were admitted to 
some 300 colleges and universities in 1936, 1937, 
1938, and 1939, from 30 high schools without the 
usual higher education entrance requirements. On 
the basis of data obtained on 1475 matched pairs of 
students, the Follow-up Staff of the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Progres- 
sive Education Association concludes in favor of the 
graduates of the 30 schools.—T7. E. Newland (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

3570. Dalin, A. What students think. J. higher 
Educ., 1943, 14, 237-240.—A survey of student 
opinion at the College of the City of New York 
showed the average college student of today to be a 
broad-minded, liberal individual, probably more 
sceptical than his predecessors of the last world war, 
and willing and often anxious to have changes made 
in the political and economic systems. He has read 
some serious books, is only partially familiar with 
current events, and has a considerable interest in 
sports and sex. He is in favor of such things as the 
establishment of a body for the settlement of inter- 
national problems, economic planning, anti-lynching 
legislation, and the continuation of liberal arts educa- 
tion during wartime, and thinks premarital sexual 
intercourse permissible—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

3571. Daw, S. E. A controlled vocabulary for the 
middle grades. Univ. Pittsb. Bull., 1941, 37, No. 3, 
76-83.—Words listed in several masters’ theses and 
the new words in 101 additional books for grades 
3 to 6 were compiled. Number of different words 
found in texts was greater than predicted except in 
grade 3, i.e., there were more words than children 
might be expected to assimilate. Certain words were 
eliminated by checking with several word lists. 
Words appearing on a given grade level for the first 
time are also listed. Use of the resulting lists would 
result in reduction of reading difficulties of children 
in the middle grades.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

3572. Dawe, H. C. A study of the effect of an 
educational program upon language development and 
related mental functions in young children. J. exp. 
Educ., 1942, 11, 200-209.—An educational program 
involving the use of pictures, stories, discussions 
and excursions, was applied to 12 preschool and 
kindergarten children living in an orphanage. These 
children were matched with a control group for age, 
school group, sex, mental age, IQ, and vocabulary 
scores. After about 50 hours of training the children 
in the experimental group showed significant im- 
provement, as indicated by their superiority to the 
control group in scores for Terman Form L, Smith- 
Williams vocabulary, home-living information, and 
science-information tests. It is concluded that train- 
ing which stresses factors related to language de- 
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velopment may influence not only language itself 
but also other mental functions—Z. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

3573. Di Michael, S. Increase in knowledge of 
how to study resulting from a how-to-study course. 
Sch. Rev., 1943, 51, 353-359.—-192 grade 9 pupils 
comprising 2 equal, matched groups were given a 
224-item test of knowledge of o pvy study tech- 
nique at the beginning and end of the experimental 
period during which the Paes in the experimental 
group were subjected to a 27-session course in how- 
to-study. Pupils comprising the mentally superior 
group show a mean score of 141 on the initial test 
as compared with 127 made by the average group. 
Both the superior and the average experimental 
groups gain significantly, as compared with the 
control groups, from instruction in study techniques. 
Questionnaire responses of the pupils taking the 
course reveal a wide variation in opinion as regards 
the benefit derived from the various topics treated.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


3574. Elliott, C. ?: A critical analysis of the 
objective method of measuring reading difficulty. 
Univ. Pittsb. Bull., 1941, 37, No. 3, 97-104.—The 
reading difficulty of books in 4 series of current school 
readers was evaluated by the Pressey-Lively, the 
Patty-Painter, the Yoakam, the Washburne-Vogel 
and the Gray-Leary methods. Varying positions of 
difficulty were discovered by the five methods of 
measurement indicating a lack of consistency among 
them. More objective methods of measurement 
should be devised.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


3575. Geisel, J. B. Personal problems and 
morale. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1943. Pp. 442. 
$1.80.—This is a textbook for high-school students 
on personal problems that range from making 
dates to entering the army.—(Courtesy Publishers’ 
Weekly). 

3576. Gill, R. M. The effect of using graded 
verbal problems in arithmetic for one year in grades 
four and five. Univ. Pittsb. Bull., 1941, 37, No. 3, 
123—126.—Gradual introduction of 7 elements affect- 
ing difficulty in problem solving resulted in sig- 
nificantly greater progress during the year in com- 
parison with control groups.—M. A. Tinker (Min- 
nesota). 

3577. Gist, N. P., Pihlblad, C. T., & Gregory, C. L. 
Scholastic achievement and occupation. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 752-763.—The occupational 
status of 5,464 young people was compared with 
their scholastic high school record dating back at 
least 8 years. The group had attended high school 
in communities in Missouri numbering less than 
2,500. Fairly consistent correspondence was found 
between average scholastic achievement and sub- 
sequent occupation, the professional groups showing 
higher academic records. There was also a marked 
overlapping in scholastic grades between the occu- 
pational groups. High school grades showed a 
closer relation to the occupational status of the 
group than to the occupational status of their 
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fathers. The authors urge extreme caution in the 
theoretical interpretation of the results—S. E. 
Asch (Brooklyn). 


3578. Greenleaf, W. J., Towne, C. F., Schloerb, 
L. J., & Abbott, C. Adjustments to the effects of 
the war on the secondary school guidance program. 
Sch. Coll. Plemt, 1943, 3, 26—35.—Guidance principles 
are the same in wartime as in peace time, but prac- 
tices become different. This symposium deals with 
the adjustments in guidance due to war conditions, 
both in procedure and problems faced, in several 
high schools.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3579. Hill, G. E. The vocabulary of comic strips. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 77-87.—Sixteen comic 
strips of various degrees of popularity were sampled 
for four one-week periods. When the total of 28,808 
words were classified according to the Gates Primary 
and the Thorndike word lists, it was found that 78% 
appeared in the former and nearly 80% in the latter. 
Slang, onomatopoeia, and foreign words comprise 
only slightly more than 5%. A relatively small 
number of “action” and “person’’ words are used. 
Different comics differ appreciably as to type of 
vocabulary, with a tendency for those with the 
largest total number of words to employ easier 
words and to use more slang.—E. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

3580. Hollinshead, B. S. Terminal education 
study in junior colleges. Sch. Coll. Picmt, 1943, 3, 
43—47.—This is a preliminary report of 9 studies of 
various aspects of guidance in the junior colleges. 
Preliminary data are reported on studies in these 
areas: college guidance programs for the high school 
student; the value of aptitude testing at the college 
level; community occupational surveys; co-ordina- 
tion of placement and instruction; and follow-up 
studies of placement.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3581. Horsman, R. D. A comparison of methods 
of teaching verbal problems in arithmetic in grades 
five, six, seven, and eight. Univ. Pitisb. Bull., 1941, 
37, No. 3, 163-168.—The conventional analysis 
method was compared with the dependency method 
in teaching verbal arithmetical problems. In general, 
neither method was found to be superior to the 
other.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


3582. Hunt, E. P. The Birmingham experiments 
in vocational selection and guidance. Occud. 
Psychol., Lond., 1943, 17, 53-63.—This report 
covers two series of completed studies and a pre- 
liminary report on a third major study. The series 
of experiments in vocational selection indicate that 
success in the technical subjects of a junior tech- 
nical course, and in subsequent engineering work, 
is better predicted by aptitude tests than by tests 
of an academic nature. The series of experiments 
in vocational guidance show that when children 
followed the advice of a vocational adviser, where 
the advice was based on psychological tests and 
records, a larger number were successfully placed in 
employment than when they ignored the advice or 
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were advised without these tests. Preliminary data 
from the larger study of 4,000 children are in agree- 
ment with the completed earlier studies.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3583. Jones, V. Character education in child- 
hood and youth. Bol. Inst. int. amer. Prot. Infanc., 
Montevideo, 1943, 16, 456-475:—Constructive as op- 
posed to conforming character education is best 
achieved by a direct-indirect method, in which 
learning through activity is followed up by adequate 
elaboration of principle. The personality of the 
leader should never be overlooked. A pressing 
major problem is that of securing religious reinforce- 
ment of other institutional character education.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


3584. Kinneman, F. C. The comics and their 
appeal to the youth of today. Engl. J., 1943, 32, 331- 
335.—A questionnaire study of 175 high school 
freshmen, followed by discussion of their responses, 
indicates that the comics have four major appeals: 
(1) thrill of danger and adventure, (2) story value, 
(3) humor, and (4) wish fulfillment. Books which 
make more acceptable reading are suggested to fill 
each of these interests.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 


3585. Kopel, D. The student background in- 
ventory: a guidance device. Educ. Adm. Supervis., 
1942, 28, 529-535.—Designed primarily for teachers 
colleges and modeled after an earlier interest inven- 
tory the author devised for children, this list of 30 
questions asks for identifying information, educa- 
tional background, work history, experience with 
children, and interests and hobbies. The student is 
asked to evaluate his education and to suggest what 
might improve future school experience. The in- 
ventory is useful as a supplement to other guidance 
techniques.— S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


3586. Lantz, B., & Liebes, G. B. A follow-up 
study of non-readers. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 604- 
626.—A group of 33 boys with normal distribution 
of mental ability, attending public school and grow- 
ing up in an orphanage with their educational prog- 
ress carefully checked, were given remedial aid in 
reading, in the majority of cases before 9 years of 
age. Difficulty in reading was only one expression 
of difficulty in educational adjustment, for all but 
3 of the boys received aid in other subjects. Emo- 
tional maladjustment was present in 28 cases. The 
study extended over 14 years, and when grown the 
boys showed relatively unchanged personality char- 
acteristics, although their social adaptation had 
improved.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3587. Maxcy, E. C. How people learn: a guide 
for teachers in industry. Personnel, 1943, 19, 706- 
721.—The author presents a comprehensive picture 
of the learning process, outlining the proper teach- 
ing procedures to be employed in industrial prac- 
tice, and presents a list of important points in 
teaching and a number of helpful suggestions for 
meeting common training problems.—J/. E. Zerga 
(War Manpower Commission). 
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3588. McIsaac, J. S. The effect of process se- 
quence on the interpretation of three-step problems 
in arithmetic. Univ. Pitisb. Bull., 1941, 37, No. 3, 
220—228.—For each combination of processes (addi- 
tion, division, etc.) in three-step problems, a ranking 
of the different arrangements of the combination 
which represented the relative difficulty of their 
interpretation by the students was obtained. Posi- 
tion in the sequence was found to affect the difficulty 
of a process in three-step problems.—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 


3589. McNelly, A. E. Study guidance: a diag- 
nostic practice book of the principles of learning and 
of study methods. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 
1943. Pp. vi + 224. $0.80.—This manual is in- 
tended to help the student learn how to study. 
There are five units: how to adjust to new condi- 
tions and surroundings in school; how to learn; how 
to read; special study skills; and the use of books 
and libraries.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3590. Mercer, M. Personal factors in college 
adjustment. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 561-568.—Of 
141 home economics students entering the New York 
State College of Home Economics in 1937, 30 left 
before their fourth year without expecting to return. 
A summary is presented of case studies of 29 of those 
who left. The following reasons were given for 
leaving: 11 were dropped for poor grades, 7 trans- 
ferred to another type of course, 6 married, 3 went 
to business school, and 2 left for financial reasons. 
Although these were the reasons given, in about 
three fourths of the group problems of health, 
personal and family relationships, and finance were 
present.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3591. Mowrer, O. H. Educational considerations 
in making and keeping the peace. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1943, 38, 174-182.—Postwar educational 
control cannot easily be imposed on Axis countries, 
and schools alone cannot change family and com- 
munity cultural traits. A co-operative international 
commission of education is essential, with extensive 
exchange scholarships and worldwide communica- 
tion. The author suggests twenty questions regard- 
ing aims and methods of postwar education.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 


3592. Ogan, R. W. The wartime problems of 
college students. J. higher Educ., 1943, 14, 232-236. 
—A Check List of Wartime Problems was developed 
from essays written by students on the difficulties 
and concerns they experienced as a result of the war. 
Responses to this Check List “showed the order of 
interest in categories of specific problems, from high- 
est to lowest, to be postwar reconstruction, manag- 
ing our resources, morale and life values, educational 
and _ vocational planning and military service.” 
Some, but well under 5%, gave replies indicating 
that the war had not really disturbed them. Many 
of the students failed to see the relevance of their 
studies to their problems, a fact for which the col- 
leges are to some exteft responsible—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3593. Pratt, W. E. The construction of a group 
test of reading readiness. Univ. Pittsb. Bull., 1941, 
37, No. 3, 265—-273.—Construction and standardiza- 
tion of the test are described. Validity and re- 
liability coefficients are high (.73 and .95, respec- 
tively).—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

3594. Samler, J. & Sobel, L. H. Vocational 

dance through groups. Washington, D. C.: 

‘nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1943. Pp. 
51. $2.00. 

3595. Samuels, F. Sex differences in reading 
achievement. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 594-603.— 
Comparison of 216 boys and 237 girls entering the 
first grade in the schools of Phoenix, Arizona, showed 
sex differences in favor of the girls in mental age, 
intelligence quotient, drawing test scores, teachers’ 
ratings, scores on the. Monroe Aptitude Test, and 
also in achievement in the grade. When the 100 
boys and 100 girls from this random sample were 
paired on the basis of mental age, sex differences in 
favor of the girls were still found although the 
critical ratios were lower—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

3596. Shores, J. H. Skills related to the ability 
to read history and science. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 
584-593.—This study of 9th grade pupils provides 
evidence in refutation of the concept of general 
reading ability at that grade level. Certain reading 
skills are related to ability to read history and 
science in a manner not explained by ability to read 
literature. These skills and abilities are concerned 
with power of silent reading comprehension, specific 
and general vocabulary knowledge, grasping the 
general meaning of a passage, and location of in- 
formation.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3597. Smith, M. University student intelligence 
and occupation of father. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 
7, 764-771.—The American Council on Education 
scores of 5,487 university students were studied in 
relation to the occupation of their fathers. Large 
differences were found, the scores of students from 
professional homes being markedly higher than those 
of students from skilled and unskilled backgrounds. 
Overlapping between the groups was high. ‘The 
more fundamental meaning of these results remains 
obscure, however.”—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


3598. Smith, M. An urban-rural intellectual 
dient. Sociol. soc. Res., 1943, 27, 307-315.— 
tudy of ACE percentiles of urban and rural Uni- 
versity of Kansas students shows a slight tendency 
for intelligence test performance to decrease with 
distance from metropolitan centers (Kansas City 
and Wichita). Declining gradients also are noted 
within the urban group. Possible explanations are 
offered.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

3599. Steele, D. C. Teaching and testing the 
understanding of common fractions. Univ. Piitsb. 
Buli., 1941, 37, No. 3, 317-328.—A detailed teaching 
procedure designed to improve the pupils under- 
standing of common fractions with tests for measure- 
ment was prepared. Use of the procedure produced 
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increased gains over control group. Teaching for 
understanding rather than mere drill is emphasized. 
—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

3600. Stone, H. E. Placement—past, present, 
future. Sch. Coll. Plcmt, 1943, 3, 62-67.—This paper 
describes the traditional college personnel services, 
their present changed functions due to war condi- 
tions, and outlines future possibilities and problems. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3601. Super, D. E., & Haddad, W.C. The effect 
of familiarity with an occupational field on a recog- 
nition test of vocational interest. J. educ. Psychol., 
1943, 34, 103-109.—The Super-Older Vocational 
Interest Test, which measures immediate recogni- 
tion memory for projected pictures dealing with 
various occupational fields, was given to 135 high 
school boys. From the intercorrelation of their 
scores on this and on the Otis Q.S. Mental Ability 
Test, the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the authors con- 
clude that, granted moderate familiarity with an 
occupational field, the Super-Older score is not 
affected by the degree of familiarity; nor is it ap- 
preciably affected by the individual's level of in- 
telligence. This score, therefore, really reflects the 
focussing of attention on those matters which chal- 
lenge the individual’s interest—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). peda 

3602. Sylvester, H. D., & Niles, O. S. Correc- 
tive reading at six cents per pupil. J. educ. Res., 
1943, 36, 569-583.—An experiment conducted in the 
Platoon High School in Bennington, Vermont, 
showed that with no extra teaching staff and without 
interfering with the normal school program, high 
school students can be made to gain one or more 
years in reading grade in a period of six months, at 
a cost per pupil not exceeding six cents. The 
method employed is described in detail. Visual 
defects were corrected, exercises for speed from the 
Hall-McCreary series of readers were used, and 
classroom libraries containing books of high interest 
value were purchased. English teachers bore the 
brunt of the work, but all teachers aided in develop- 
ing vocabularies in their subjects and encouraging 
related reading —M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3603. Traxler, A. E. Some comments on “The 
prediction of differential achievement in a techno- 
logical college.” J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 176-179. 
—McGehee (see 17: 2893) suggested that tests 
constructed to measure specific characteristics found 
necessary for success in given technological schools 
might be more useful than the ACE, English, and 
mathematics tests whose predictive value he in- 
vestigated. Traxler suggests trying first the use of a 
more adequate battery selected from tests now avail- 
able. He also doubts the appropriateness of Mc- 
Gehee’s method of testing the hypothesis that the 
tests used are useful in predicting for persons scoring 
either high or low on the tests, and suggests that 
McGehee’s study would have been more meaningful 
if standard deviations for scores of various groups 
had been given.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 
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3604. Whipple, C. E. A technique for evaluating 
the oral classroom vocabulary of teachers. Univ. 
Pitisb. Bull., 1941, 37, No. 3, 379-384.—The degree 
to which teachers use vocabulary adjusted to the 
grade level of the pupils whom they are teaching was 
determined by application of the technique devised. 
Teachers tend to use vocabulary two grades easier 
than level of their students —M. A. Tinker (Min- 
nesota). 

3605. Witty, P., & Coomer, A. Activities and 
preferences of a secondary-school group. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1943, 34, 65-76.—A questionnaire-check- 
list study revealed the interests of 480 high school 
pupils as shown, during one week, by the Raineaty 
of and time spent in reading comic magazines and 
strips, reading books, reading magazines, listening 
to radio, and attending movies. A qualitative analy- 
sis was possible through classification of the specific 
items read, heard, or seen, and preferred. Grade and 
sex differences were noted. It is recommended that 
in guidance work attention should first of all be 
paid to an individual’s reading pattern. A student’s 
avocational pursuits should be made allies in the 
educational program.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

3606. Worbois, G. M. Changes in Stanford- 
Binet IQ for rural consolidated and rural one-room 
school children. J. exp. Educ., 1942, 11, 210-214.— 
Stanford-Binet IQ tests, given in the fall and spring 
for two years, showed gains during the school ses- 
sions on the part of children in consolidated schools 
and slight change or loss on the part of children in 
the one-room schools. This difference was not 
related to family background or home environment 
but appears to be a concomitant of the superior 
teaching and mental stimulation in the consolidated 
schools.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 3347, 3353, 3407, 3453, 3468, 
— 3535, 3544, 3616, 3619, 3622, 3626, 
3632. 
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3607. Bennett, G. K. Distribution of scores from 
revisions of Army Alpha. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 
150-151.—A table presents the percentile equiva- 
lents of scores on the Modified Alpha Form 9 made 
by 794 male and 963 female high school seniors 
drawn from 23 schools scattered throughout the 
United States. The mean and standard deviation 
for this form do not depart significantly from the 
statistics for Forms 5, 7, and 8. These results are 
contrasted with Hay and Blakemore’s finding that 
bunching of scores occurs on one form of the Alpha.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

3608. Freeman, F. N., & Wenger, M. A. The 
Chicago mental growth battery. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. 58. $1.00.—This 
monograph describes the development of ten tests 
of graded difficulty for the study of intellectual de- 
velopment. This is essentially an interim report 
on the standardization of these tests on 2707 cases 
ranging from 3rd grade level to adulthood, since 
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‘“‘no commercial publication of the entire bat is 
contemplated.’’ The tests can be administe in 
groups, have no time limits, and may be machine- 
scored. Five testing periods of approximately one 
hour each are needed for the administration of the 
whole battery. The ten tests are: (1) picture se- 
quence, (2) pattern analogies, from Thurstone and 
Thurstone, (3) paper form board, (4) series correc- 
tion, similar to the Army X-O series, (5) problems, 
similar to Burt's Test on Reasoning, (6) vocabulary, 
the I.E.R. series, (7) verbal analogies, from Pintner 
and Renshaw, (8) word grouping, (9) sentence com- 
pletion, after Thorndike’s I.E.R. Inventory, and 
(10) opposites, after Freeman and Rugg.—T. E. 
Newland (Washington, D. C.). 

3609. Hayes, S. P. A second test scale for the 
mental measurement of the visually handicapped. 
Outlook for Blind, 1943, 37, No. 2, 37-41.—The 
author discusses the Interim Hayes-Binet Intelli- 
gence Tests for the Blind, 1942 Revision. This scale 
is a tentative selection of those items from the 
Terman-Merrill Revision, Forms L and M, which 
do not require sight. Six tests occur ia each year 
from VII up except for Average Adult which con- 
tains 8. For years III through VI it has been neces- 
sary to include items from the 1930 Hayes-Pi :et 
Scale for the sake of obtaining enough non-vir ual 
tests. No tests are given for year I]. The major 
portion of the article discusses the evidence for the 
reliability and validity of the scale as determined 
with subjects in the upper school, grade 7 up, at 
Perkins Institution. Test blanks and embossed 
materials may be ordered from the author, Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, Watertown 72, Mass.— 
K. E. Maxfield (New York City). 

3610. Heston, J. C. A factor analysis of some 
clinical performance tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 
27, 135-149.—“‘ Eighteen test variables were obtained 
from a battery of clinical performance tests given to 
a homogeneous group of 113 college men. When 
subjected to Thurstone’s method of centroid analysis 
three significant factors were extracted . . . these 
three factors were rotated into a satisfactory approxi- 
mation of simple structure, all three axes being 
mutually orthogonal.”” ‘The two factors that could 
be readily described are: (a) Spatsal—the ability to 
visualize spatial shapes and relationships, and (b) 
Speed—the ability for rapid movement and dexterity 
of manipulation. The remaining factor was not 
adequately determined, but there were indications 
it requires the ability to grasp non-spatial Gestalt 
relationships.”” ‘The battery has only 33 per cent 
of its variance accounted for by these three factors.” 
—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


3611. Nelson, C. W. Testing the influence of 
rural and urban environment on ACE intelligence 
test scores. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 743-751.— 
The scores on the ACE test of 466 rural and 580 
urban students entering the State College of Wash- 
ington are compared. The urban group shows a 
significantly higher total score than the rural group. 
The separate parts of the test also contribute in equal 
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roportion to the total score in each of the groups. 

he author assumes that some sections of the test, 
namely artificial language and figure analogies, are 
less dependent on differences in education and back- 
ground than other sections, such as completions and 
arithmetic. Since the differences between the rural 
and urban groups are similar in all parts of the test, 
it is concluded that “we must reject the hypothesis 
that the lower score of the rural students on the 
American Council on Education intelligence test is 
due to the differential effects of rural and urban 
environments."’"—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 

3612. [Various.] Discussion on testing intel- 
lectual capacity in adults. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1942, 
35, 779 ff. 

3613. Weider, A. Effects of age on the Bellevue 
Intelligence Scales in schizophrenic patients. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 337-346.—The Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale tests were given to two age groups 
of 20 and 30 schizophrenic patients with each group 
matched for sex, age, and IQ to normal subjects. 
The Digit Symbol test discriminates between schizo- 
phrenic and normal subjects in the younger age 
group. While the Digit Symbol test, the Object 
Assembly test, and the Pic-Arrangement tests are 
statistically significant in differentiating these groups 
at the older age level, there is less differentiation at 
the lower level.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 


[See also abstracts 3544, 3556. ] 
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3614. Appel, M. H. Aggressive behavior of 
nursery school children and adult procedures in 
dealing with such behavior. J. exp. Educ., 1942, 11, 
185-199.—Direct observation of 232 nursery school 
children in 641 aggressive episodes provided data 
concerning both the motivation of the children’s 
behavior and the treatment of these situations by 
adults. Desire for possession of property is a more 
frequent cause of aggression for 2-year-olds than for 
4-year-olds, and is more usual in the underprivileged 
groups. Difficulties due to cross-purposes appeared 
more often in the privileged schools. The aggressive 
tendencies of a given child depend “not only on age, 
intelligence and socio-economic status, but also on 
his individual life experiences.”” The most successful 
adult techniques, in dealing with these episodes, were 
diverting and separating the combatants. Next in 
effectiveness came interpreting one child's point of 
view to the other, explaining property rights, and 
suggesting a solution. Poorest of the modes of 
treatment were disapproval and moralizing.—E. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 

3615. Arsenian, J. M. Young children in an in- 
secure situation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 
225-—249.—Twenty-four children under three years 
of age were observed singly in a strange play room, 
with or without the mother or a familiar adult. 
Security was assumed to be evidenced by adaptive 
behavior directed toward objects in the situation, 
and insecurity by emotional behavior and autistic 
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gestures. Emotional and adaptive types of be- 
havior correlated negatively (—.72 to —.91). Ten 
patterns of behavior were used to scale the degree of 
insecurity, which appeared to decrease with famili- 
arity (repeated visits) and in the presence of the 
familiar adult. Insecurity is interpreted in terms of 
unfamiliarity of the situation and the child’s feeling 
of power. Topological diagrams are presented and 
wartime implications suggested.—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

3616. Barnhart, E. N. Developmental stages in 
compositional construction in children’s drawings. 
J. exp. Educ., 1942, 11, 156-184.—For the purpose of 
discovering the temporal order in which children 
draw the various parts of a composite picture, a 
device called a recorder was constructed. This is 
essentially a framework which supports a carbon- 
backed drawing surface and, immediately under this, 
a 100-foot sheet of paper which can be unwound at 
the will of the experimenter and shifted from time to 
time in its position below the carbon-backed area. 
From the museum classes 52 children of 5 to 16 years 
of age were selected by chance and individually 
asked to ‘“‘make a picture” on the recorder. It was 
found that both drawing order and style varied 
with the age level and with the different representa- 
tive stages, i.e., schematic, mixed schematic, and 
visually realistic, of the drawings.—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

3617. Costa, M. I. da. Contribuicfo para o es- 
tudo da inteligéncia prética na crianca. Construcfo 
de instrumentos. (Contribution to the study of 
practical intelligence in the child. Construction of 
instruments.) Criancga portug., 1942, 1, 187-—200.— 
The problem of joining heads and handles of axes 
(cut from thin wood and supplied with slots and 
pegs) on 8 levels of difficulty was given to 50 young 
children. Progress in order of increasing difficulty 
for the child did not correspond to ideational prog- 
ress in the primitive evolution of similar instruments. 
It is concluded with Rouma that the theory of 
recapitulation does not apply.—H. D. Spoerl (Am- 
erican International College). 

3618. Davis, A. E. Clinical experience with 
children in wartime. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1943, 17, 170- 
174.—The author presents the cases of a number of 
children seen during the past year in the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research. It is concluded that 
the child’s fundamental need for security is the 
same as in the past, and is closely tied up with the 
family security. War conditions, which increase or 
alter internal family relationships, will in turn 
affect the emotional life of the child.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


3619. Friedlander, K. Uber Kinderbiicher und 
ihre Funktion in Latenz und Vorpubertit. (Chil- 
dren’s books and their function in the latent and 
prepubertal periods.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 
1941, 26, 232—-251.—Independent reading in these 
periods consists of family, school, adventure, detec- 
tive and animal stories. They have little literary 
value and repeat monotonously a few themes: 
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sudden changes of environment, identification with 
the dead parent of the same sex, and “‘taming”’ of the 
environment—human or animal—by a model child. 
They fascinate because they contain the fantasies 
and defense mechanisms of this age, which are to 
repress conflicts, sublimate instincts and build up 
defense mechanisms. Efforts to arouse interest in 
literature are disillusigning because the teacher 
expects desexualized interest, whereas the function 
of reading at these ages is not information but 
instinctual satisfaction. Adults disapprove of this 
reading because they recognize it as a satisfaction 
similar to autoerotism. Prohibition retards the 
development of reading to a desexualized function. 
The best course is to allow children to follow their 
inclinations but also to offer them books which, 
while corresponding to the stage of their fantasies, 
have informational or artistic merit (e.g., Jules Verne 
and — Dickens).—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

3620. Gottemoller, R. The sibling relationships 
of a group of young children. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 
268-277.—This paper reports a study of 22 normal 
kindergarten children, and is concerned with the 
attitudes of children toward siblings, the frequency 
of marked problems of sibling rivalry, and the condi- 
tions surrounding these situations. It is found that 
only and non-only children frequently wish for 
siblings and create imaginary companions when 
their wishes are denied. Rivalry appears more 
direct in the presence of a third person for whose 
attention the children compete, but punishment by 
an adult unites the children against him. The com- 
mon method by which children exhibited jealousy 
was the exaggeration of grown-up status.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3621. Greig, A. B. Interrelationship of play, 
affect, and learning ability. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 
263—267.—The play of some children may be the 
expression of compulsive ritual to avoid becoming 
involved in anything but the superficial. Three 
cases are presented to illustrate three varieties of 
reactions: hyper-activity, hypo-activity, and wide- 
spread diffusion of activity.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

3622. Haas, A. The place of vocational guidance 
in a child guidance clinic. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1943, 17, 87-91.—Five classes of adolescents in a 
child guidance clinic are faced with the problem of 
vocational choice: normal; mentally dull and phys- 
ically weak; neurotic; delinquent and maladjusted; 
and schizoid. The work of vocational guidance with 
each group is discussed and described.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

3623. Jastak, J. The psychological examination 
of infants. Delaware St. med. J., 1943, 15, 88-92.— 
Infant counseling is one of the youngest and most 
promising psychological disciplines. Before adop- 
tions become final, foster parents should be informed 
as accurately and objectively as possible about the 
risks and training problems which they face. Ad- 
ministration of several scales, such as the Vineland 
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Social Maturity Scale, Cattell’s Infant Scale, the 
Kuhlmann-Binet tests, and Gesell’s Developmental 
Schedules, is recommended. Interpretations are ex- 
ceedingly difficult because of the intrinsic multi- 
valence of test scores. Retests reveal no greater 
variability than do test results at higher age levels. 
Shifts in IQ can be predicted from intratest varia- 
tions and quotient patternings. For example, ““when 
attention is good and speech poor, the trend of 
quotient changes is usually upward at the pre- 
school level, downward between the ages of 6 and 
16, and upward again after 16, until 25. When 
speech mastery is normal, but attention poor, the 
trend is usually downward all along the age line. 
The earlier in life attention difficulties appear the 
more certain and the steeper the decline.” —M. W. 
Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3624. Kanner, L. Autistic disturbances of affec- 
tive contact. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 217-250.—The 
case histories of 11 children are presented to illus- 
trate an apparently new form of emotional disorder. 
Although these children present the combination of 
extreme autism, obsessiveness, stereotypy, and echo- 
lalia, they differ from schizophrenia in that the 
condition is present from birth, and they are able to 
maintain a purposeful and intelligent relation to 
objects that do not threaten their aloneness. It is 
concluded that these are “pure-culture examples of 
inborn autistic disturbances of affective contact,” 
and that they possess an innate inability to form the 
usual affective contact.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3625. Koltypin, A. A., & Ponomareva, P. A. 
[ New methods intreatmentof nocturnal incontinence 
in children. | Pediatria, Mosk., 1942, No. 6, 63-67. 


3626. Long, E. W. A survey of pastimes and 
hobbies of secondary school children. Univ. Pittsb. 
Bull., 1941, 37, No. 3, 186-194.—The relative im- 
portance of types of activities is given for boys and 
for girls. Implications for secondary education are 
listed.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


3627. Lourie, R. S. Alcoholism in children. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 322-339.—An 
analysis of 20 cases of definite alcoholism in children 
between the ages of 5 and 14 showed that they tend 
to fall into 5 groups as far as drinking is concerned: 
(1) a means of escape from intolerable conditions, 
(2) identification with or aggression toward alcoholic 
adults, (3) part of a pattern of delinquency, (4) asso- 
ciation with homosexuality, and (5) association with 
psychoses. The mechanism common to almost all 
the cases was a seeking for love which the child 
felt had been denied.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3628. Lurie, L. A., & Levy, S. Personality 
changes and behavior disorders of children following 
pertussis. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 120, 890-894.— 
Of 500 problem children studied 243 were found to 
have had whooping cough. Of these, 58 who had 
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had the disease before the age of 2 years were studied. 
34 of the 58 showed neurologic sequelae which are 
attributed to the whooping cough. The conclusion 
is drawn that early whooping cough may lead to 
severe behavior problems, intellectual deterioration, 
personality distortions and psychotic manifestations. 
—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3629. Mira y Lépez, E. Psicologia del adoles- 
cente. (Psychology of the adolescent.) Bol. Inst. 
int. amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1943, 16, 505— 
523.—Conduct difficulties in the adolescent, based 
fundamentally on developmental transitions, are 
considerably intensified through demands of the 
social setting which produce sex differences in out- 
look. Some general modes of constrained action, 
however, are more or less common to both sexes. 
These include: schizoidization, hysteriodization, emo- 
tional isolation and apathy, and perversion. Effec- 
tive treatment depends in large part cn the provision 
of a neutral atmosphere and neutral personal in- 
fluences—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3630. Munro, T., Lark-Horowitz, B., & Barn- 
hart, E. N. Children’s art abilities; studies at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. J. exp. Educ., 1942, 11, 
97-—155.—This article describes a five-year project 
carried out in children’s classes at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, with the aid of a grant from the 
General Education Board of New York. An intro- 
duction by T. Munro presents the background, 
purposes, method, and implications of the studies. 
Lark-Horowitz reports researches on children’s pro- 
ductive art activities and on children’s appreciation. 
Appended charts and numerous graphs portray 
detailed analyses of the results.—Z. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

3631. Ramsey, G. V. The sex information of 
younger boys. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 
347-353.— Data are presented in this report concern- 
ing the nature of sex information of 291 preadolescent 
and early adolescent boys. Most of the boys had 
acquired considerable sex information during their 
preadolescent years. Male companions were re- 
ported as the primary source of this information, 
parents having contributed very little. The boys 
had a very limited knowledge of recognized words 
and phrases which pertain to sexual biology and 
sexual behavior.— R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3632. Rawley, C. Counseling as social case work: 
case work or counseling in the day nursery. Soc. 
Serv. Rev., 1943, 17, 140-143.—The problems ex- 
hibited by the nursery school child are discussed, 
and the responsibility of the case worker in discover- 
ing the causes, suggesting the remedies, and arrang- 
ing for treatment, is described.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


[See also abstracts 3344, 3357, 3386, 3410, 3414, 
3454, 3459, 3465, 3473, 3515, 3526, 3583. ] 
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Emotion in Man and Animal 


By PAUL THOMAS YOUNG... 
Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois 








An important textbook on emotions in relation to attitudes and motives. These topics are 

considered in the light of recent investigations and in relation to practical human problems 

of development and adjustment. The material is of importance to students of child psy- 

coos . —_—— anthropology, physiology, social and experimental psychology, and 
elds. 


The book may be divided into these parts: a preliminary discussion of the nature of emo- 
tion, and the definition of the concept; a study of attitudes, a study of motives; the effec- 
tive development of the individual and the genetic aspect of feeling and emotion; bodily 
changes in emotion; an analysis of the main causes, conditions, and forms of the affective 
processes. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


IN THE 


PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC 


is the theme of the May issue of the BULLETIN 
OF THE MENNINGER CLINIC. 


This double-sized issue contains papers on: 
Clinical Psychology in the Psychiatric Clinic 


The Clinical Significance of the Scatter on the 
Bellevue Scale 


The Role of Testing Concept Formation in Clini- 
cal Psychological Wor 


The Clinical Application of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test 


a of Clinical Findings and Psycho- 
ogical Tests in Three Cases Bearing Upon 
Military Personnel Selection 


Copies of this issue may be obtained for 50¢ 
each by addressing: 


THE LIBRARIAN 


THE MENNINGER CLINIC 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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PRINCIPLES OF 


BEHAVIOR | 


y 
CLARK L. HULL, Ph.D. 
INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


HE primary purpose of this new introduc- 

tion to behavior theory, which may well 
become a classic in its field, is to explain the 
basic principles of behavior by means of precise 
and objective formulations. The point of view 
throughout is that of objective natural science. 
The method of treatment is for the most part 
straightforward exposition, with frequent con- 
crete examples. This book presents the first 
genuine theory of primary motivation ever for- 
mulated, the only formulation of configurational 
learning, and the first adequate formulation of 
behavioral oscillation. It is admirably designed 
to serve as a text in university and college ad- 
vanced courses in psychology. 


Large 8vo Illustrated 422 pages 
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Just published 


CONTEMPORARY PO 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Edited by Silvan S. Tomkins, Harvard Psychological Clinic 








LONG-FELT need for a single volume of up-to-date source material in 

psychopathology is filled with the publication of this collection of forty- 
three articles by leading psychologists and psychiatrists. All the papers have 
appeared within the past five years in various scientific journals not readily avail- 
able to students. Although designed primarily as a source book for use in courses 
in abnormal psychology, the book is also concerned with related fields. The 
contents cover mental diseases in childhood, psychoneuroses and psychosomatic 
medicine, the schizophrenic psychoses, and experimental psychopathology. The 
scope of the articles makes this a valuable reference work not only for psychologists, 
but psychiatrists, physicians, nurses, social scientists, welfare workers, and edu- 
cators who deal with any aspect of psychopathology. 


600 pages $5.00 
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